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AN INTRODUCTION TO PROJECT SPAN • ^ 

. Project SPAN undertook -the task of, describing' and assessing the ' 
current and recent state of social s tudies/socfal science education, of 
designating desired states to which social studies might or shoa-ld 
aspire, and of shaping recommendations as to how' those desired states 
might be approached. This has been a formidable task, increasing in 
difficulty as the project moved from describing the current state to 
envisioning desired states to. framing recommendations'. 

V ' ' - . , > 

In 'describing the current state of social studies/social^science 
education, the project began with three coordinated studies of science 
■ ?o7< a 7«° n su PP° rted ^ the National? Stience. Foundation during the period 
iyyb-78: a series of -case, studies -conducted by„the Center- for' Instruc- 
tional Research and Curriculum Evaluation at- the University of Illinois* 
•a national ..survey ^conducted by the .Research Triangle 1 Institute /* and : a ' 
survey of literature "for the' period .lSSS-^.conducjlfed by The Ohio State- 
University with the. assistance of the Social "Science Education Consor- 
. tium/- These three, studies,, using ^three ver^ different 1 but congruent 
methodologi-es,. provide a wealth of • information a.b'odt precollege educa- 
tion in natura-1 science,, mathematics and social st 4 dies/social science 
education.. In addition to -these three .fruitful sources, SPAN staff and 
consultants reviewed '.hundreds of other .documents bearing on social 
studies and, through correspondence and at conferences, sought the. advice 
and comments of many. persons throughout the tiatlbn. I 

4 . . I '' 

With respect to the' specification of desired sta'tes and, of recom- 
mendations for achieving them] the basic fact o'l social studies - educa- 
tion at present is that there is a great diversity of/ opinion, from which 
it is impossible to .elicit consensus. There. are polir P ositi6ns on the 
most basic issues, and a range' of, opinion between th/2 poles. Some feel 
that social studies is in need of drastic revision, othe'rs that there is 
^Little or no need for concern. * ' ' 

| ' The„_great diversity of Opinion aWit* desirejUtates and recommenda- 
tions that exists in the litefature and in the opinions of s'ocial studies 
Educators throughout the nation, as .experienced' by SPAN staff members in 
perusing the literature, in numerous meetings and conversations, and in 
voluminous- correspondence, was alsb /reflected in, the twelve consultants ' 
who worked with the SPAN staff ttlrbugltout the project. The twelve con-' 
sultants were chosen for tKeir known contributions td» social studies 
literature and practice, . also YorJtheir representation of various social 
studies roles: elementary or 'secondary 'teacher,, 'consultant or supervisor 
at district or state lefrel, professional association, university teacher. 
They were indeed ,, r^presentatuve*-,riot only of socia^l-siudies-e'ducator 
roles but also of a wide range of, opinions about desired states and 
recommendations! *■ | " * * 

Giyen this diversity of opinion, both in-' the -social. 'studies fctdftd 
at large and within the group of cdnsalfants, the. SPAN .staff (within ' 
which there N were "also some differences' of 'opinion^ ' had to ' tafce the 
ultimate responsibility, for formulating/ the* statements * concerning 
desired^ states and recommendations. / We/, w'ish' to give full/credit -for 
information 'and ideas' we have 'bonded and use^-^-borr owed/both from the 
consultants and from 'social studies' educators at; large. /But/the staff 
must accept -final responsibility for the. content of, th/S^AN bports. 



The staffs members who worked with SPAN throughout, the project are [Erving 
Morrissett,' Project Director and Executive Director of the Social 
Science Education Consortium, Douglas Superka, Associate Project direc- 
tor ami St£ff Associate of *SSEC, and SharryEL Jlawke, Staff Associa :e of 
*SSEC. Bruce Tipple, a Staff Associate of SjSEC", also served as a staff 
member during the early part' of the\ project; ah did three Teacher Asso- 
ciates of SSEC, Maria Rydstedt,^ John Zola, and William Cleveland. 

Two individuals produced feonmissioned papers 'at the request of ttie 
project staff. Dana turfman reviewed the status o£ evaluation processes 
in 'social studies and .made* recommendetions ou needed changes. foizel. 
Kertzberg wtote an extensive review of social studies reforo efforts 
: f rom 1880 t6 1980. ' * * ■ 1 

. 0 

<r • j • '* * 
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The papers collected in this, volume did not fit neatly into thte • 
Uwo major volumes produced by Project SPAN — The Current State of Social 
S > tudles and The Future o f Social Studies . The papdrs vary considerably, 
in terms of purpose, level 'of detail, length, and topical f-ocus. The 
papers we.re also prepared at various times during the course of Projict 
SPAN-, -with some being written. a6 early as 1979.' While these papers 
influenced the thinking of SPAN consultants and staff, they represent,' 
to. a greater extent than other SPAN publications, the. personal 
observations, interpretations^, and opinions of particular authors. 

. The- papers are organized into two categories. The fij|st group ■ 
deals with the current state of social studies, paralleling arid \ 
( elaborating the SPAN publication on that subject. The second 'group 
contains four diiyerse and rather radical\ppfoaches to improvement oif ' 
social studies. ! T>e third .and final section of ■ this vqlume contains 'a 
^ complete bibliography of references consulted during the course of the 
project?. , 4 

The first paper in the volume is "Evaluation in Social Studies," in 
which Dana^ Rurfman presents a very broad view of evaluation.' The' 
purpose- (Revaluation, he states, is "to help those involved in 
education make sound decisions." He includes among educational decision 
makers teachers, administrators, students, jpJrents, school boards, and 
legislators 1 . ■' Kurf man cites three types .of . decisions as" being based in 
varying degrees on social studies evaluation procedures— decisions 
related^to instruction (specifically, decisions rfelated to grading and 
diagnosis) ; decisions related to selection 1 and placement; and' decisions 
related to programs and curriculum. Use .of/various evaluation procedures 
and practices in relation to these types .of decisions is* revilwed. 
Included are a discussion of the advantages % and .disadvantages .of . 
criterion-referenced and. norm-referenced tests and .a review of the 
characteristics of commercially produced s6cial studies tests. Kurfman 
indicates ^that in spite of the quantity and diversity of evaluation 
procedures available to educators, typical ^actites" are 'rather narrow 
and unsophisticated. * * , , 
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John Ratrick,. in * n Jlinior High School Students 1 -Learning In Social 
S^tiidies,' 1 gives ,a succinAt summary of* research findings on junior high 
\ students 1 perceptions of Social studies and their knowledge, skills^ and 

attitude^. Some suggestions for improvements are. made and some 
« particular research needs Are identified. Mary Vann Eslinger's paper,' 
n Senior High Sbhool Student^' Attitudes Toward Social, Studies, 1 ' dwells 
primarily on the interest, Attitudes, and motivation of students with 
respect .to social studies, As documented in* the NSF studies. Her 
. conclusions are *rather- negative, but not entirely so. 

Th£ next twip papers, address various factors that affect social 
studies .teachers Ltd teaching . y In "Profession, School, and Community, 1 ' 
^ -Fred Newmann points to three important factors affecting the climate of 

schools. His nfajot theme is why social studies does not exhibit the 
. characteristics of \ prof essionalrsm to a greater extent . He also 
describes how the exigencies of Management and control in the schools 
restrict depth and diversity in the . teaching , of social studies and 
explains how and why\ controversial issues typically receive little 
attention. ' \ «, 

Douglas Superk'a, \in "Money, Mandates, and Managers, n describes 
three addtional effect! on social stydies*. FederaV government funding, 
he notes, has had some \ef feet on Jsocs^ial 'studies curriculum materials 
and,/ to a lesser extent! on* social stales, teachers. State and local 
laws and guidelines havA had substantial and f highly varied effects: 
many states mandate . certain social s'tuiiie^ topics and courses and many 
states adopt texts $t thel state level. \ Administrators and supervisors 
at state and local levels klso have ^varied influences on social studies 
programs: chairpersons 1 ate usually qliite influential , - building 
, principals may be,' and local and* state supervisors are generally seen as 
having rather minor influence. 

In the final paper in the first section of the volume, Fruce Tipple 
/briefly reviews "Educational Change Processes in Social Studies," 
* describing ^some models j)i ^curriculum development, information 
dissemination, and teacher training and noting some of the successful 
aifd unsuccessful aspects Qf these models. 

The first paper . in the 'slcticy/ on social studies futures is "A 
Social Roles Approach to -Social! Studies," by (Douglas Super^a and Sharryl 
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.Hiwke. It presents'an organizing ; ( framework for^cial studies that 
coVild serve- as an alternative to the dominant pattern' " 



\as existed 



role's : 



foA 50 or 60 years. j They suggest a focus on 

citizen, worker, consumer, family member, friend, member of- ftcial 
gro^s, and self. Each of the rples i^ribed in detail and^he way 
in witch each ro le could contribute/to alleviating the six problems of 
socia| studies identified by Pro/ect SPAN isN^xplalped. Finally, 
answe| are given, to some of the objections that mght be raised, to the 
use -od the suggested framework. Thibet is a condensation of a 
sepaVat| report published by Project SPAN , Sotial Roles: A Focus for 
Social Studies in the 1980s . ~ 

In Ue second paper of this section, "Concepts and Skills: Social 
Studies & 2002," James Lengel presents an imaginative scenario dated in 
' the year k02. This report to a revival education directorate of the 
• National Science Foundation describes how a. new approach solved' many of 
the probleiL of social studies described in the 1982 SPAN reports. The 
new approach is a focus on -concepts and skills. Lengel describes how 
this approach has . affected . curriculum, instructiona^'practices, 
research, anA the handling 'of problems and' issu.es. ' . ' ' * 

In the tWrd paper of ^his section, Fred Newmann describes' three- 
very ^specif ic tchanges he feels are essential to/ achievement of good 
socia^studiesWograms. One change involves students: they should be A 
involved in coiLunity-based problematic inquiry. Another focuses on 
^teachers^ they Wed, circumstances conducive tp development of their* own 
professionalism. \ The third recommendation calls., for reduc(ion, in the 
sizV of large scLols as a necessary condition^ for/ improving "school 
climate. * \ / „ 1 

^The final paplr of this section, by John iLhaelis, is "Desirable 
^Characteristics of Social Studies/Social Science Education." In sharp 
•contrast to NewmanA's paper, Michaelis presents ' a broad, eclectic ' 
checklist of items, that planners of social studies programs should ' 
consider, ; 0 rganized\Lder the headings .of rationale, focus, goals and • 
objectives, K-12' progVam, /and supporting elements. 

Despite the hetelogeneit/ of these papers, we^hope that readers* ' 



wfll find the volume t 



be both useful and stimulating. ~> 

Douglas P. Superka 
Irving Morrissett 



' EVALUATION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
- By Dana G. Kurfman 



they ^r-e students, parents, school 



Consensus among educators. is grlwing regarding the purpose 'of educa- 
tional evaluation: to help tho.se involved in education' make sound deci- 
sions (Stufflebeam et al. 1971; Tenirink 1974; Superka v e^ f l. 1978). 
Sometimes the decision ma.kers aire telchers or administrators . Sometimes' 



boards, or legislators. Decision 



makers determine the factors they will consider in making judgments and 
then seW information about those flctors. Thut, in the context p'f * 
decision making," evaluation is the'" process of clarifying the -decisions"" 
^ to be made, identifying the factors to ,be considered -in makfhg the deci- 
• sions/ and searching for information about those factors. 

, -Problems of educational evaluation often arise/because the decisions 
to b % made are not clearly distinguished, because the factors considered' 
in making decisions are not made "explicit , and because data related. Jo 
all of the factors are not available] In this paper, three types of 
decisions important i Q r social studies) education are distinguished, stu- 
Jdenf learnings and student dispositional factors important in making 
jsuch decisions are identified, and several methods of gaining informa- 
tion 'about student learning '.are described. Then follow separate discus- 
% jlosg_of.. Wach of the t hree, types of., decisions , as they involve social, 
^tudies.. The paper concludes with a b/ief .synopsis oi findings from a 
jrecent study. of commercially produced , social" studies tests. .'■ *' 

I 1 . «P * * <-. * y 

■ . Three Types of Decisions 



.In sodial studies, -as iri other areas "of leaning, thretf'kijids of 
decisions rklated t* the' process of evaluation can be distinguished:' 
(1) mating instructional decisions, > (2) making selection/placement 
-decisions, 4nd (3) making program/curriculum modification decisions. 



John U. 
substantial 



Michaeli'e, Fred^l. Nermann, and Roosevelt Jlatliff provided 
^ssjstance in the preparation of this paper. 



I 



Instructional decisiom 
Selection/placementT decisior 



tend f to be the* prerogative of teachers, 
makers are usually administrators or guid- 
ance coun?klors, while progiam or j:urriculum modification decisions are 
the responsibility of school administrators and boards of education. * 
All three types of decisions depeijd ort v input from students. 

Although teachers are Involved in a variety of decisions durirvg the 

197^), two of their decisions in particular 
One is assigning grades, »tl^T 



instructional process (Hunter 
are based on evaluative facqors $jnd data 
bt'Uer adapting instructional 
motion about students. 

Deciding what grades to 



1 . 

strategies to account for diagnostic infor- 



give. students becomes more and more signifi- 
cant as students move trom primary schodi\ through senior high school', 

ride^ become decisions aboji 
well as credit. The increasing importance ^of grading is based on" the 
fact that, this teacher judgmer/t is used by administrators to decide 
. whetfrer^sf udenthp>are- retaine<i/, advanced, and — ultimately — graduated ' 
Grades ajLso serve^ as data which students and their parents can use in 
^ making decisions >about how students * sTiould fuse their tirce.and, even- 
tually, about prospective s tlidenti^aareers . 

The second instructional decision is selection of 'teaching proced- 
ures and/.or materials needed* to correct learning deficiencies. Teachers 
<at a*ll» levels make instructional decisions about the materials and 
Strategies mos\ useful in "helping students XejSm. Much of -the informa- 
jtion obtained for 'such decisions can be considered to have a diagnostic . 
function:^ "Diagnosis . • . is needed if reasonably treatment decisions 
' "are to be made. The teacher will be^better able to recommend Specific 
types of remediation if*he|-knows the specific skills in which the' child 
is deficient" (Sax 197.4, p^280) . ' m . f 

- Selection/placement decision^ include admitting students to^ special 
programs, making retention jor advancement decisions wi-thin a precollege 
school setting, deciding who-will graibate from high schopl," and admit- 
ting students to colleges or technical schools. 9 Such * decisions are 
usually made by guidance counselors and administrators using • criteria 
unrelated to social studies. General academic aptitude is the major 
influence on most such decisions. However, high school graduation in * 
•most states requires* one or more social stu'dies units. In addition, 



administrators increasingly are asked to include the "results of state" 
competency measures in social studies o'r .citizenship as a condition for 
8ra i"!.r i0n - S ° C , ial sCudies achievement tests are also used as a source 
of information, for college admissions decisions.. Moreover, the results 
of special examinations in American history and mpdern European history 
are used to make advanced placement decisions in many colleges and 
universities. * 

Program or curriculum modification decisions incorporate a irangeof 
such things as overall curriculum plens,, grade ^eyel-tS'Ts or secondary 
school 'courses, units of study, and specie* 7 learning activities-. . 
Involved as decision makers are administrators and policymakers at all 
levels. Many such decisions" are made with inpVt from the general public 
and students, as well as teachers. State and Vational assessments of 
citizenship and social studies learning cfcn pro\de input potentially 
useful for making program, modification decisions. 

Two Major Fac tors Involved in Making EducatjonaX Decisions 

Student dispositions and behaviors, as well as studen\ learnings; 
are considered in making -the three, types of educational decisions 
distinguished ibo've. ' Students' ' willingness to behaves in apprU^d ways 
may be 'as important to educational decision makers as their .attainment 
of instructional- objectives. . Both* ttfe disposition to- follow school and 
teacher rules and attainment of instructional objectives are' factors ' in 
making social studies evaluation decisions. / 

I Student -dJspSsttional- factors, influence instructional decisions, 
-when ' teachers base their grades, in part, on student willingness to ' 
complete homework and participate in class activities. Students must be 
willing to cooperate if teachers -are- to obtain accurate diagnostic feed- 
back and pldn remedial programs. High school graduation depends 'in part 
upon suctt behavioral factors as' school attendance and tardiness. More-, 
over, college admissions "decisions are usually influenced by students' 
involvement in public or school, service activities. Program modification 
decisions are ' also influenced byf Student feelings toward the program 
being evaluated, as/well as by wljat students learn from that particular 
program. r / u , * j -- 



Student learning, evidenced by the attainment of instructional 
objectives, is, of course, an equally important consideration in making 
instructional; selection/placfement , and curriculum/ptogram modification 
decisions. Mpst often, social studies objectives deal with what student 
are supposed to know and 'understand , such as the rigKts and responsibili 
ties of citizens. -They also include considerable emphasis on social 
studies skills, such as map reading and graph interpretation.' Most 
statements of social studies objectives include development of attitudes 
and' values, such as respect for self and others. Some statements also 
include participation in public affairs* such as organized attempts to 
influence legislation or resolve loca^^oroblems . * 

One of the major conditions for effective educational * decision 
making is recognition of the full scope and breadth o£ social studies 
objectives. As indicated above, fojiir types'of objectives can usually be ) 
identified. The NC§S Social Studies Curriculum Gi^e^fnes indicate^TTfiyr 
"knowledge, abilities, valuing,* and social par ticipation^N^hould all be 
represented in the^stated objectives of social studies prS^rapis 1 ' 
("Revision of the NCSS Social Studies Guidelines" 1979, p. 269). The 
social studies "methods of evaluation" checklist in the Evaluative 
Criteria of the National Study of School Evaluation recognizes four 
somewhat differently stated types of objectives: 



— Evaluation procedures measure various levels of 

student cognition, such as knowledge, comprehension, 

application , analysis , synthesis, and evaluation* 
T-Procedures are undertaken to measure student growth 

in skills appropriate, to 4 the social studies. 
— Procedures are undertaken to measure student growth 

in the affective domain (i.,e., the development of 

attitudes, values, and beliefs). 
— Efforts are mafffe to evaluate the students' abilities 

in both group~and individual acti^ties ( Evaluative 

Criteria 1978, p, 230). 



This is not to say that every school's social studies object 



:ives should 



include all typ^s of objectives. The NCSS guidelines also indicate that 
"Evaluation should be based primarily on the school's own statements of 
objectives as the criteria for effectiveness" ("Revision . .'." 1979*, • 
p. 272). The point is that decisions jhould be based" on ^student attain- 
ment of the full range, of a school's stated social studies objectives. 



While including -a broad_jrange of objectives is important, each 
. objective must be pearly formulated before, relevant information can he 
gathered. Emphasis on behavioral . objectives focuses, attention on the 
specific things students learn to. do.' Thus, social studies educators* 
^ are forced to think about and identify expected student outcomes".' * 
• Attention to student outcomes redkces the tendency t<S write objectives 
* statements that refer to what teachers and .students, will be doing, during 
a learning experience rathe^ than it sfudents willV*ble to do as a 
result of the learning Experience > W f importa^/pVhaps is the 
emphasis on clarity and specificity r%uired"by>ehavioral objectives. 
Simply skying, for example, that stude^wi^l^im 'increased "apprecia- 
tion" of European culture is not^ suffi^T. Instead, teachers must 
specify the characteristics of Eur^'ean cultures that students will be 
able to describe. As a resfcl^ocial studies objectives become clear 
enough to direct tea^her^an^t hereto the overt indications ofl s\udent 
attainment of the objectives^ ' • ' \ • 

\:t.\ • • \ 

Obtaining Information-' on Student Dispositions and Student Le^rni 



Information about both s 
obtained in a variety of way 



is 



es 



udent dispositions and student learning 
One of the most common ways is observing 
student behavior. Another is/listening to what students say and bek 
aware of what they do not say. A tljird is examining student responi 
to* v assignments and questions! . . \, 

Most information about dispositional factors is obtained by observ- 
ing student behavior or noting the lack of expected behaviors and b\ 
obtaining student reports about their interests. Grading decisions, f|r, 
example, are based in part on observations^ of student behavior and mis 
behavior. Manyi teachers 'like' to rely on sjch "objective" information a ? 
records of tardiness, absence,, and prompt completion of assignments-all 
of which can be recorded' in tfre "grade book." However, more subjectivj 
forms of data gathering are also at" work in the inferences teachers draw 
about student dispositions fr<,m student behaviors. From certain kinds' 
of dbserved beha'yiors teachers 1 make inferences about student "effort." 
Other Wirable student dispositions are inferred from participation in 
•class discussion and accommodation to the teacher's rules and regula- 



tions. Such evidence of student dispositions becomes important data in 
making grading decisions. ' 

Examples of the use of student reports about their interests are 
available in college selection and program modification decisions. . 
Student activities and 'interests provide a major source of information 
for college selection decisions; students are asked to describe their 
participation* in activities as divers'e as music, student government, and 
sports. In evaluating programs and curricula students are asked to 
indicate what they like and dislike about a particular program or curric- 
ulum feature. What students feel and report about programs thus becomes 
an important source of information for program modification decisions. 

Information about student learning is obtained through observations 
of classroom 'performance, the review of homework, classroom discussions, 
and tests. Teachers observe student attainment pf several kinds of 
learning outconfes. Especially* in elementary school, behavior such as 
pointing directions, desk worjt, and group interactions helps teachers 
correct their instructional procedures °and make grading decisions, 
Increasingly in, secondary schools, homework becomes another source of 
information about student learning. 

Teachers at all levels receive behavioral and spoken cues that lead 
to changes in instructional practice. Some such .cues are simply facial 
expressions. More often they are student responses to teacher questions, 
as well as questions or comments faade by students. In fact, the recita- 
tion mode of instructi6n serves both, an^ instructional and a data- 
gathering purpose, as the Illinois cas'e study investigators found: "Both 
rfecitation and examinations had been designed to measure student perform- 
ance . . . Recitation stood for persona], involvement and judgment; 
examination stood for quality control and impartiality 11 (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 15:14). This finding is confirmed by studies in the 1950s and 
1960s that show^'class discussion 11 a*s a major evaluation technique used 
by about *50 percent of social studies teachers (Wiley 1977, pp. 53-54). 

fi As indicated, teachers seldom make instructional and particularly 
grading decision without information derived from written examinations . 
or*£ests. As oa%esfeE site observer commented , "Consider. for instance 



the presence and r^cti^rrence of these* items ♦ . . reviews 
taking of quizzes and tests, returning and checking of ^tests ... 



before tasts, „ 
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, <Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:13). Teacher-made testrs, moreover, w'ere 
: "the most prevalent, type of formal testing used in the CSSE sites" 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:14). 
. ^ Tests teachers make for grading and, less often,, for diagnostic 
•-•purposes include a variety of item types. Some social studies teachers 
• - lean toward open-ended essay questions'. ' Others rely „on true-false 
.matching, f ill-in-the-blank, and multiple-choice questions. Studies'in 
. the 1950s and 1960s showed that teacher-made "objective^ were used • 
twice as commonly as essay 'tests. Many more essay tests\are used in ' 
social studies classes with high-ability students (Wiley 1^7, pp. 53, 
54, 59). Which. types are used seems to depend'more on time a\ailable to 
make' the test and, teacher inclination, than ojr appropriateness^ item 
types for the objectives being measured. • • ■ 

Externally developed tests seldom provide data to help teachers 
make "instructional decisions, probably because such tests lack'suffi- * 
.cient correspondence with the subjectively perceived objectives of indi- ^ 
vidual teachers, ^formation for selection/placement and program modifi- 
cation decisions i S more likely to come from externally developed rather 
than teacher-made tests. Until recently,' most such tests were norm- 
referenced. • Increasingly, however, criterion-referenced tests are coming 
into use. Some st^te competency tests used for graduation decisions are 
criterion-referenced, as are tests providing information for program 
modification decisions. 

• V • 

A Comparison of \Norm-Ref er enced and Criterion-Referenced Tests - 

Disagreement exi|ts regarding the distinguishing characteristics 
and relative value of Wm-ref erenced and criterion^ref erenced tests. 
Some educators find th\ ^distinction in the emphasis of criterion-, 
referenced tests on instructional objectives' and student attainment of a 
pre-specif ied # level of ^hievement . Yet, "bo*" norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced tes| We concerned with the objectives of instruc- 
tion . . . Both compare .tie performance of 'the student with some cri- 
terion" (Sax 197-4, p. 257)1 They differ in the explicitness witj^hich 
instructional objectives ate defined and the type <of. critepfeoWh which 
student performance is compkred. • 



The first major difference in the two types of tests is the scope 
and definition of the objectives measured. Criterion-referenced tests 
refer to a narrower domain of objectives than notm-re¥ ^renced^ests : 
Criterion-referenced tests require highly specific' objectives an^ a 
relatively large number of items measuriftg each objective; at teast\two 
authorities mention a minimum of ten items (Poph'azn 1978, pp. 93-95 e ; Wax 
1974, p. 281). In developing criterion-referenced "tests, "What happens 
in practice is .that either the universe of possible tasfcs is so harrovtly 
defined and delimited in scope that many other "important behaviors ai* 
unmeasured or the universe is so broadly defined that. each behavior /C an ' 
be measured ly only 'a few items" (Sax 1974, pp. 761-262). Norm- 
referenced tests, on the other hand, often cover such, a broad set oi 
ill-defined objectives that relating the results of the test* to these 
objectives with the intent of taking corrective measures is very diffi- 

The second major difference between the two types of tests is the 
criterion with which student performance is compared. Traditional 
standardized tests are noi^n-referenced. Results on 'such tests derive 
their meaning ^hrough re£%rer^ce to performance ncflrms of a well-defined 
group of students. Thus, a studeW%'s raw score of say 40 percent correct 
may place hinK or her at the 60th percentile of the norming population, a 
result better!* than'' ab^ut 60 percent of comparable students ^and poorer 
/tfhan 40 percent of-sutfi stiSlents. Ia contrast, criterion-referenced 

tests report student attainment^of./. or failure to attain, a particular 

. . . / ' ■ v \ 

objective or competency. The results of such tests have meaning only 

wlten referred to-*the competencies or objectives measured. Criterion- ^ 
referenced measures "compare the student not in relation "to others but* 
iri relation tp the le\£&l^o^ performance \\e will be expected to achieve 
in a carefull^^fin^a^^omain of behavior^" (Sax 1974, p. 254). Thus, a 
student may be said to be competent in us)[ng map scales to> determine the 
distance between two points when he or she answers nine of ten such 
questions correctly. 

Criterion- and norm-referenced tests have common elements. Judg- 
ments about the level of performance which constitutes attainment of the 
competency or objective. are usually made in terriis of expectations about 
•what a group of comparable students can attain. Thus, \fhere is» informal 
reference .to other students in -criterion-referenced testing. On the 



other hand, responsibly developed rilm-ref erenced tests are based on 
careful specification^ which stipula.t| the objectives to be measured by 
the test. 

A major problem in using criterion-referenced tests in sbcial 
studies is the 'difficulty of reducing, the domain of social studies\p. a 
. manageable number of highly specific competencies. A glance at the 
lengthy breakdown of objectives drafted .for social studies by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP 1980) indicates the 
enormousness of the task. However! for units or lessons dealing with a 
specific skill (graph interpretation), a specific concept (supply and 
demand), or a limited set of information - (the differences between 
Hamilton" and Jefferson), criterion-referenced tes.ts can be of consider- 

able help. . I rf 

* 

Crite.rion-ref erenced tests are most- often used with hierarchically 
arranged domains such as mathematics , where the attainment of one skill 
is prerequisite to other, more complex, skills. "if the domain is 
largely unsequenced, the teacher can as easily establish. one criterion 
as another" (Sax 1974, p. 262). Anyone who has attempted to set a mini- 
mum performance l^vel on a social studies test—should It b.e 50, 75, or 
90 percent of the items?-knows how arbitrary this process is. Because 
social studies objectives are generally nonsequential, one authority " 
concludes that norm-referenced tests are more appropriate ,to its needs , 
than criterion-referenced tes^sV ' "The social studies curriculum » ., . 
is usually not highly .sequenced . . ."feedback regarding student perform- 
ance should be norm-referenced since no one defensible" criterion' exists" 
(Sax 1974, p._ 265). • / \ 

Although criterion-referenced tests are best suited to clearly\ " 
formulated informational, definitional, or skill /objectives^the^ « 
criteridn-referencetf movement has pr^bab^bi^n^ef icialTeven for the 
complex, difficult-to-define, nonsequential objectives characteristic of 
much^social studies instruction. Th\ movejj*^ \has- "prompted educators 
to focite 




has and nas^iiot be 
Norioj^re'f erenc 
ajid^fcp. |ome degre 
in /toaking-y instruct 



<^n what ways instruction 
P. 313). % 
making placement decisions 
rons^. They are also he^gful 



as the *"f inal examination" for a course. Criterion-referenced tests can 
be used in making all three kinds of decisions. When determining whether 
students have attained an objec^ve such as identifying directions * 
correctly on a map, the result?. can! be helpful in making grading deci- 
sions. * When decisions are made about instructional strate-gies to facilif^ 
tate learning, test results which, identify^ strengths and weaknesses in 
attaining an objective need to* be criVeSrion-ref erenced. Many state 
competency measures used in placement decisions are criterion-referenced 
in terms of competencies. Likewise, when decisions are made to ^modify 
programs, priterion-ref erence^ test results which point to objectives 
attained and "objectives not attained are most helpful. | 

Social Studies Instructional Decisions 

... / 

Although the two kinds of evaluative instructional decisions we 
have identified take place from the primary cLass^oom through senior 
high school, grading tends to increase in importance as; students move 
into the high school years> wly.le t%e importance of modifying teaching 
strategies on the basis of diagnostic inf oration tends t^p decrease. 

Testing to Grade - .T*V - / 

Social studies teachers use* a' variety of personalized systems in 
determining grades . Major *f actors emphasized by teachers are sty^ent 
attainment of instructional objectives, ^qften vaguely flrmulat^cf, and 
student disposition to attend class, pomplete assigned work^and partici- 
pate in class activities, tyhile little' information about actual grading 
practices is- available, there is wide agreement that grades in elementary 
school are determined not primarily by demonstrated competence or quality 
of work, but by the amount of work completed and by student attitude in 
class. This ^s particularly .^evident ,in # grading systems whiclr rely on* 
student "contracts 11 to do certain designate/d things: thfe more tasks 
students accomplish, the more likely they are to earruA.'s and B's rather 
than -C ! 9| and D f s. Emphasis appears *to shift toward competence and 

quality of- learning in the higher grades arid the more academic classes. 

t 

Examination of the kinds of tests, homework assignments, and class 
"discussion tasks commdniy used ^indicatejs that teachers make grading deci- 

• \ • 20' ' ■ % 
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sions on the basis of a very narre.w range- of learning outcomes. When 
these outcomes are clear, 'they 'are dominated by low-level - cognitive 
operations— primarily repail of information .and ' some ' application of 
concepts (Wiley 1977,* pp. 69-70). Surveys of evaluation practices' show 
that social studies 'ti-achers "tend to ignore all but content objectives, 
in evaluation of studentsfMWiley 1977 , ' P - 79). Social studies skills ■ 
receive, considerable attention in elementary" and middle schools, but 
virtually none an senior high* schools. -While* teachers make occasional 
evaluative judgments on such "affective" objectives as sense of self- ' 
esteem, "democratic attitude,- and sensitivity to otheis, there- is no* 
• evidence that attainment of such objectives .contx-i-bifis 'to Istudent 
^grades'. Evenwhen affective variables are included ^n educational goals, 
teachers appear to devote 'little time to their measurement. . ' 

Studies of- evaluation practices' conducted from 1955 to 1975 indicate 
that teachers of social studies are not sophisticated /about evaluation." 
they do not like to engage in evaluation -and are uninventive in doing - 
so. Host teachers use a Aimit'ed number of ^ssessment^ techniques— tests , 
class discussion, and examination . of student's work ((Wiley 197-7, pp , 
78-79). Nevertheless, tetfOhers are confident that thev have adequate 
information to /make accurate judgment's .about'' student achievement.' This 
confidence is so strong, that teachers- of ten oppbse efforts to introduce 
more "systematic" ways of measuring stuSent achievement (Stake and Easley 
1978, pp. 15.:17/ 15:2.1). To £he esXBirt-thatf- teachers have extensive . 
contact wi-th students,, theii general 'assessments of students 1 success in 
school-assigned ta/ks are pjrobably accurate,, % t Lack of such contact in 
higher grades tends to cast doubt on this accuracy. Even in elementary 
grades, teachers 1 confidence; iif. their assessments should be qualified by 
the biasing effects of .labeling and of interpersonal relations between 
teachers and students. „ !i . 

Little use of teacher-ntade* tests in evaluating social studies learn- 
ing is evident in graces K-3.\ tests and quizzes are used at least once 

a week in 20 percent' of K-3 social studies classes, compared with 45 

\ 

percent of mathematics classes dpd 7* percent of science classes (Weiss 
1978, pp. B56-, B60, B64) . Use of tests or quizzes at -least once-a wjpk 
is found in ( 38 percent of grades 4-6 sqcial studies classes, 64 percent 
of 7-9 social studies classes, and^O' pj^cfcA't^ of 10- 12 " classes (Weiss 
1978, pp.' B65-67). /^*V?,'v ^H^. 



Only ^occasvfonifly do ^social Studies- teachers use tests prepared by 
textbook pubj.ish^fs o^ nationally standardised commercial* tests to obtain 
information for/§i^|flk 'decisions. "Publisher-supplied 'test materials 
are used by r^ughly 4 ^ 4:4iird^ of all^ science, mathematics, and- social 
studies classes, except' for g(*-3 science and K-> social^ studied classes,^ 
'where such' tests are used. by only approximately 5 percent of the classes" 
, (Weiss 1978, pr 97). Jn a limited* study of •evaluative techniques used 
by American history teachers,* onl?, 8 .percent report^ using standardized 
objective' tests af^a major. : tectfhiqiie (Wiley 1977 , p. 53).* Nevertheless, 

' * J~ " Hi 1 * 

social studies teachers tend to fceL given the results of standardized 
test administrations . The mos£ common*, use of 3uch tests was described 
by Weiss as "reporting results to individual teachers" (Weiss 1978, p. 
30). Anoth^E^less common use for standardized test results was indicated 
to be "diagnosis/prescriptiop for 'individual students." It is unlikely 
that social studies teachejr$ would us% these .results -for grading purposes 
because suc£> tests do not reflect the t^a^iers 1 own instructional objec-. 
tiivel. ' \ . « ' r ' * 

v A number oft carefully^o^ceived standardized social studies tests 
' exist; some deal with general social s£udies'"ou.tcomes (such as the STEP 
tests) and m^ny more deal witH such social 'Studies subjects as ecdfiomics, 
American government, and American history (Buros 1978; Superka et -al^ 
1978). To the extent tests reflect a teactier^s obj ectives they can be 

used in deciding on formal grades. ^ * 

' , o 

Diagnostic Evaluation ' \ ; ' 

The second major kin<T>t)f 'instructional decision requites use of 

diagnostic information in modifying instructional practices and materials 

so students can be helped to rente4y learning deficiencies. In fact, an 

excellent case can be made for % involving students in identifying their 

own 'strengths and weaknesses so 'subsequent stages in the learning "process 

-> , * 

can be planned to maximize leafcning. - *' 

Much of the -diagnostic, information teathers obtain\comes from the 

oral and written work of students. .Recitations help tethers identify 

the points that have gotten across. and thdse that haVe not. Written 

work (when there is time 1 to rea^ it!) also provides^aluable clues to 

student attainment of objectives. Unfortunately*, most teacher responses 



to student work—whether orkl or written— convey no more infprmat|ion to 
•the, student than the judgment,, "this is good" or "bad." The judgment 
"good" provides no clues as to what, attributes of the work are considered 
^"good." More-precise feedbak would presumably guide students to what 
they shbuld try to do to imprfcve their work. 

Standardized tests would fee em to be a promising source of diagnostic 
information, but their actual Vise for diagnostic purposes appears to be 
limited. Weiss (1978,, p. 30) deported that standardized tests were used 
for "diagnosis/prescr-iption fod individual students"' in*34 percent of 
K-6- social studies classes and iO percent of 7-12 social studies classes. 

A number of standardized sicial studies tests lend themselves to 
diagnostic use. Test, manuals often provide information on the classifi- 
cation of items in terms of botH skill - and understanding objectives. 
When provided for a specified stullent population, item difficulty infor- 
mation is helpful in establishing lexpectation levels. A reviewer of the 
"Sequential Tests of Educational progress: Social Studies" underscored 
the potential of these tests for" Hiagnosis of student social studies ' 
skill 'development: ' "A well-organizLd and easy-to-use -item classification 
system is provided in the manual fot each series. Items are classified 
by skill level— organizing, interpreting, or evaluation information . . . 
Percentages of the normative sample bassing each itemvafe given, 'so that 
even though the test is not divided Unto -subtests, users can reference 
specific skills, even one as unique is\the ability to interpret cartoons" 
(Mullis 1978, p. 1425). < x ' I 

Even when itenHclassif ication information is' lacking for « standard- 
ized test, teachers" can set up their lown 'categories of objectives and 
classify the test items accordingly. litems unrelated to the objectives 
considered important can 'be left W oJ the. diagnostic analysis. 

• Pi? of the reasons teachers do" not use diagnostic Information in 
making • instructional decisions is the Icomplexity of the task. for 
example, a teacher could administer the! social stud'ies sections (maps, 
graphs,., and tables) of the "Iowa Tetefs bf Basic Skills," machine-score 
the answer sheets, and provide the .results on each item for every 'stu- 
dent. The results could be organized inl terms, of such major subskills 
as locations, directions, distance, symbols, and graph interpretation. " 



'But without considerable help', most teachers have neither the time nor 
the patience^-to cope with^ccynputeiT" printouts of such detailed diagnostic 
information on individual students , • ' . «' 



Social Studies Selection/Placement Decisions 



ERJC . 



Placement Decisions * . 

Administrators place students in special programs and special 
sections of standard social studies courses,, but se^Lclbm do the criteria 
used ±xi making these placement decisions reflect performance on social 
studies goals. Most commonly,, such decisions are made' primarily on the 
ba,sis of information from reading tests or general intelligence measures 
and^past academic performance. Sugh is also the case with decisions 
about -who will graduate from high school and, to a lesser extent, who K 
will \be admitted to colleges and who will be given advanced placement in* * 

college programs. 

L.J' 

fse of social studies information for placing students in special 
programs tends ' to decrease in the upper grades. Use Qf standardized 
social! studies tests in . placing students in remedial programs was 
reported to be "great" by, 31 percent of elementary spools and by only 
18 perclent of secondary schools. For placing students in gifted programs * 
such use was reported at 28 percent for, grades K-6 and 8 perceafc for ^ 
'grades ^-^(Weiss 1978, p.. 30). \ 

x ' - 

I 

' Graduation Decisions , « 1 • | 

Higll school graduation decisions do depend to' some degree onjsocial 
' studies driteria. Most states require one or more credits in Social 
studies mr^.high school graduation; 68 percent of the* states require 

more t?hanl one credit (Weiss 1978, p. 23). Most states stipulate that 

1 *> 
one of these credits be in American history and/or American government*. 
I - * 

^Sixty-eight percent of the states require American^Jii^tory and 32 per- 
cent American government (Weiss 1978, % p. 23). Thus, social studies 
" teachers 1 gradSig decisions provide one basis for subsequent gr'aduation^ 
decisions. 

L N 

Demonstrated competency on standardized tests involving social 
studies goals .is rapidly becoming! a second criterion for deciding who^ 
Will and wilu. not graduate from high school. Thirty-seven states^have 
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mandated minimum competency testing programs. Other states have testing 
programs without .explicit state legislative mandate (NAEP 1979). The 
most commonly tested Competencies, reading and arithmetic, .of ten include, 
measures of 'social studies outcomes, '-^or example, Maryland functional 
reading tests reflect four competencies: locating information, under- 
standing forms, gaining Information^ and following directions ( Declared 
. Competencies Index 1979). To da will on. these tests, students must 
demonstrate that they understand consumer and career reading materials, 
can read maps, and .can interpret graphs. 

It is not clear how many states have success on social studies or . 
citizenship competency mests as a graduation requirement. Weiss' (197$, 
p. 31) reported thati22 percent' of the states were planning basic compe- 
tency programs in the social studies. Wiley (1977, pp. 73-74) reported 
that in 1973 66 percent' of the states either had or were consfd.ering ' 
testing programs in social studies or citizenship. The positioK state- ' 
ment of the NCSS on graduation competency testing refers to a 1978 study, 
noting that "fifteen^' states ihave statewide tes;ing programs phat are • 
specifically related to one or more social" studies subjects, and in 
twenty^three states^ tHe-competency testing program directly or collat-er- '' 
ally impinged in the corftent of the social studies curriculum" fr^t- et . . 
al 1979, p.. 369). However, it is not clear how many or whichstates 
require success on such tests as a prerequisite for graduation/ 

There" seem to be no commonly accepted grade levels at which compe- - 
tencyj tests are to be administered (Wiley 1977, pp. 224-234) ./-^However, * 
when demonstrated competency is a 'requirement for graduation , legal 
' opinion .suggests tfiat students muaf^be ^posed in, the classroom to rele- 
vantjcnowledge and skills before being ttested (NAEP 1979). Care, must be 
taken to give students opportunities to demonstrate competence more than ' 
once and to provide remedial learning experiences afber each unsuccessful * 
effort. Thus-, mbst states begin their basic skills comp^ten^y &s&ng^X' 
in the early years of Jjigh . school and provide several'-opgor£nities for 
students to d&nonstrat? competence, before.' the* date of graduation; * 

The future of social studies/citizenship compe/eiicy testing as 'a 
requirement for graduation is unsure'.Kjhe fact that; 37 states hi 
mandated/some form of minimum compe tendy- testing suggests widespread 
suppor/ for the concept. Whether this support ..extends to requiring some 



form of "citizenship" or "life skills" minimum standards for graduation 
may be questionable,' however * On the one^lTaR^v there appears to b^ as 
much legal basis in state constitution clauses for requiring citizenship 
competency as for requiring competency " in "basic skills 1 ' (NAEP 1979, p/ 
2) . Moreover, the little evidence available suggests that parents 
believe secondary ;sphools 'should vdo more competency testing (Stake and 
Easley 1978, p. 18 : 9 1 ) f On- the cither hand, some school administrators 
face difficult political probTems '.when ^chool comparison scores av& * 
reported. Social studies teachers show little enthusiasm for, an'd in 
manv cases, considerable opposition to, competency testing. The National 
Couhcrl Vox «the Social Studies, in adopting a .position statement on 
graduationvcompetency^ testing", reflects this uncer tainty^: "Despite 
reservatiions^iabout the extent to which testing will in fad£ improve the 
quality )ff student learning and performance, we acknowledge the expansion 
'of s tat^-mar*dated programs . . . The purposes of testing must go beyond 
the"cei^fcif ication of^efiglbility for grAiuaYion to include the diagnosis 
of sttident e deficiencies 4 early enough "to plan ef fectiye instructional 
inte/v^^on^Fo^et -al l$7S , p. 371).- m < . 



Cgl lege t Eritrai*ee Decfsions^ * % * ^ "* fc * 

^ \ : * * 

The^role of social\studias "in college admissions, and placement deci- 
sions i,s||limited. The mafeor/c&nsiderations' in college admissions appear 

to be hi^h school graces L scholastic aptitude test Results, and extra- 

- \ / -f * , 0 

curricular interests, although achievement test results appear to, be 

considered ♦seldom in sucK_decisions> social studies is included in two 



College, Board achievement tests: "American History and Social Studies" 
and^JlEu^pean History £nd World Cultur&e." Combined-, these two tests 
reflecjt^he most common©goals of required social studies courses in frigh 
sfchools. More significant, in that college credit 'is usually granted ' 
and colleges allow^advanced placement in their history programs, are the 
"Advanced Placement^ American History Examination" and the "Advanced 
Placement European History Examination." jRoth of these examinations- 
require skills of hi#ttfrical analysis af^well as knowledge of historical 
content. Students. are alsb re<}ui»ed to demonstrate writing ability. 
Both of these examination's result in grades on a five-point* scale , with 
& fiye considered "extremely yell qualified." Approximate!^ ha^f of 



American college^and universities "grant -advanced placement and credit, 
or one of these, 4o students presenting Advanced Placement Examination 
grades of 3 drogher" (College Entrance Examinations Board 1979, p. 19). 

' % f' Social Stu dies Program Modif-icatio^ Decisions ' 

Social studies program modifications have usually been prompted by 
one or more such influences as (1) the passage of time ("It has been ten 
years sirice-we looked at our social studies program!"), (2) a shift in 
local political priorities 'or. comm^Xty pressures (pressure to include 
ethnic studies), (3), a change "in decisionmaking personnel ' (a new super- 
intendent), and (4) a new national emphas\s (structure of the disciplines 
in the 1960s). Another. more recent influence on .program modification 
decisions is the -use of results from locally developed . evaluation instru- 
ments, -nationally normed tests, and state testing programs. 

Program M odification Based on Local .Evaluatio n' 



Local curriculum evaluation as a basis for program, modification 
decisions depends on an extensive pool of measures ^keyed" to local objec- 
tives. Use. of such Criterion-referenced measures permits schools to 
obtain information abU^tudfent ; attainment of varied objectives. \. 
Insufficient achievement irfTparticular objectives suggests program 
inadequacies that may be \rrec*ed by appropriate curriculum modifica- 

tions. • * ■ . i ' 

f • 

More and more schbo\ districts are developing data bases for. social 
studies, program modification decisions by developing their own" instru- 
ments. Sriurces of such items Include the sets of Exercises released by 
the National Assessment- of Educational Progress. These, exercises have 
the advantage of performance data on'clearly de^ed groups of students. 
HowTver; the .major source of itims for local assessment instruments are 
the tests made by social studies teachers. Items oh such tests bear a 
close relationship to. ( the teachers' objectives and thus meet the major 
requirement "for items in locally' developed measures, 

"Pr^ice deprge^buhty, Maryland for example,, has initiated ( an 
extensive social Studies program evaluation^/ fort. Measures were, 
developed for four groups of social studies objectives:. (1) social, 
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studies skills, (2) world studies understandings, (3) American life 

1 ' 
understandings, and (4) attitudes toward social studies and social 

I * v 

science disciplines. These measures were administered to sixth-, 

eighth-, and eleventh-grade students t More than 500 items, with some 

repetitions across grade llevels, were administered on a sampling basis. 

In a variation on matrix jsamp ling (Husek and Sirotnik 1968), from two to 

seven different sets of m|asures were alternated among students to reduge 

test administration' time. 

Program evaluation measures can be devised to cover a wide range of 

objectives, including attiftudinal ones. Whereas using student attitudes 

as a basis for grading xiecksions is inappropriate, assessment of the 

attitudes of groups of students with respect to global-mindedness , the 

law, or ethnic differences lean be an essential Source of information 

about program effectiveness! Many instruments are available for this 

kind of examination (Superkii et al.*!978). Few such " instruments are 

directly related to a ^chodl's particular objectives, but they do 

suggest ways of assessing attitudes. Many of these use an agree-disagree 

or multiple-choice format suitable for assessing groups of students 

(Carswell 1970). 

An attitudinal suryey, flor example, provided the basis for making 
decisions on the effectiveness of a required ninth-grade course called 
Decision-Making^ in Contemporary' America. A part of the summary con- 

4 | 

eluded, "The results indicate I that the students have .a very positive 

feeling about the four introductory topics, with information abou-t 

careers receiving the highest prating . . . Local and state government 

and national government received negative ratings . , . G&vernment should 

be aft area of increased 'concern! for teachers as they work on curricular 
* 1 ■ ~ ' 

revision 11 (Vetter 1976, p. 6$ . IThus, 'information about student attitudes 

provided the bateis for subsequent curriculum modification decisions. 



Program ^Modification Based on tfte * National -.Assessment of Educational 



/Progress 



. Another kind of social stud 



s testing potentially influential in 



making curriculum modification decisions is the , National Assessment of 
Educational Progress^JNAEP) xn C 
national' assessments *have been mac 



tizenship and Social' Studies^ Two 

/ - \ 

e in social studies (1971-72 and 19?5- 
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\ \ ^ 

76)\and in citizenship (1969-70 and 1975-76 




Representative samples 



.of 9-War-olds, ^-.year-olds,, 7-year-o,lds, \nd young adults, (ages 25-26) 
were tW in ea^h assessment Results wer\. reported" separately for 
each grou^ NAEP Has also reported summaries ))i exercises on such topics 
as political attitudes and cbqsumer education (NAEP' New^TeTter~T979 ) . " 
Many of. the Wrcises\and th^r . results have been mad'e public and are 
available forVse by.atates and local school 'systems . -Results are 
reported for regW of \the "country and a number of other categories, 
hot. never for sta^s. Thus, Nationapfesessment results have, potential . 
usefulness for natiW curriculum decisions but are, only indirectly 
usable by state socialx studies curriculum makers^ ^ ' 

"The NAEP citizenship assessments Included questions o,r test exer- 
cises for such objectives\as concerrj fo\ others, individual rights and 
freedoms, law and order, participation in\ cOmmuni ty \mprovement , inter- 
national relations, rationality inj communication, a^d respect for ' 
families. The first social stWes (assessment was base\on five general 
objectives in which students wef^ to!: 

1 —Have curiosity about human affairs 
--Use analytic-scientific procedures effectively 
--Be sensitive to creative-intuitive methods of 
explaining the Human conditio^ *:\ * 

—Have knowledge Relevant tb\he\major idea\ and \ 
a concerns of soc/ial studied N 

--Have a reasoned commitment td thh, values whiVh sustai 
a free society/ (NAEP 1970, pp\ 9-27) 

These objectives w/re modified somevW\oi the second assesWn t , 



leading, in turn, ko a [third revision in l! 



79. \ This revision combined 



citizenship and social jstudies (NAEP 1980)_ iljto the follovin^ objectives; 

-Demonstrates skills necessary to acqViire'Xinf ormation ' 
^—Demonstrates skills necessary to use\inf oration 
--Demonstrates an understanding of individual " 
^development arfd the skills n^cescaiy L conmur i e; tc 
with, others 

—Demonstrates an under s£ajKr£ng. of ancT^trfterest in the 
ways\ human beings organize , adapt to, and change their 
. \ environments . • 

—Demonstrates ariunder standing of 'and .interest in the 
development/of the , United States (NAEP 1980, \ 
pp.. 5-25)/ " 
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"Mi" *£: thi *^° cial studies/citizenship assessment was underway at the 
time this^volume was published. i 
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'These five objectives subsume 31 less general objectives. These, in 
turh, subsume almost 200 more-specific objectives. Even these, however, 

' arejquite general. For example, one of th$ most specific objectives; 
subsumed under the first major objective above, is "Recognizing errors in 
logicA" A "specific objective" under the last objective above is "Under- 
. standing factors th^t influence economic behavior. " A review of NAEP— 
objectiyes provides s<?me insight into the vast sfcope of social .studies 
and the enormousness of the task 6f obtaining information about student 
achievement in social studies. * * 

* ' \ ' S 

Prograjn Modification Based on State Competency Testing / 

With this highlighting jat the national level^of t\ie extensive scope 

\ / 

of social studies objectives, it is unfortunate that ong of the first 
effects of state competency testing has been to decrease the instruc- 
tional tinie provided for social * studies. State competency tests in 
reading and. ^arithmetic appear to have had t just this ejffect on social ~ 
s tudies program^. Test results showing apparent school o*> school system 

fading* inadequacies have been used to shift school time from social 
studies objectives €o" the practice of reading skills. " There is consider- 
able evidence tfiat decisions have been made*" to reduce social studies 
time and increase the time cievot^d to reading, particularly in elementary 
. and middle, schools (Fox et al 1979, p. 369). \ . % - 

Another influence of state competency testing derives from the 
content of the reading tests themselves, particularly - those considered* 
.to-be functional reading * teats. For example, many of the readings in 
the "Maryland Functional, Reading" tests consist of either consumer educa- 
„ tion materials J[such as product labels and store checkout slips) or 
'career educatidn materials (£uch as job applications) . How natural, 
therefore, for social , studies classes to be given a major responsibility 
for developing competency in functional - reading. One of tfce jresults of 

this s kind of reading emphasis is a ^"conscious or unconscious decision by 

/ * >' ^ » 

some, school authorities to include more "functional" materials in social 

/ * ' * * * 

studies classes ^at the e&pens^ of more traditional history, government, 

• and gepgraphy content-* * 

9ased pn/tljis expedience with reading tests, future social studies 

competency testing can'be expected to have ^a comparable influence on 

. . -22 . 



social studies program modification decisions. To the extent .that, "lil 
skills" or citizenship objectives 'are measured .in state competency "tests 
. at the expense of other objectives, social studies program ^edification 
decisions will reflect .these«emphases . Usually such competency 'tests 
concentrate on political, consumer, and career objectives at the expense 
of history and geography. 

Examples of the kinds of social studies objectives found in state 
competency programs are those -developed by Maryland ( Declared Competen- 
Ci6S lndex 1979 >"- m addition to the "basic skills" of reading, writing, 
and mathematics, three areas with a heavy social studie, emphasis are 
included-: survival, citizenship, and the world of work (Hornbeck 1977). 

. Almost all of the survival competencies are related to social ' 
studies: * ^ 

—Understanding the interaction -of people with the 

•natural environment 
— Knowing community resources 
—Knowing -.consumer rights and responsibilities 
—Understanding the management of personal finances 
— Understanding consumer economics 
--Demonstrating social awareness 
—Demonstrating effective parenting skills- ' 

As might be expected, all, the citizen-ship competencies are related 

f 

to social studies: 

—Knowing civic responsibilities in a democratic society ' 
—Understanding the values, functions, and limitations 
of a system of law ^ - 

s —Knowing and*" exercising individual, group, and socikal 
rights * - 1 i 

—Demonstrating a knowledge of the organization if 

local,, state, and national governments 
—Demonstrating an understanding of the processes of 

government 

—Demonstrating, an awareness of ' civic affairs and 
processes * 

. , . / 

At least half of th£ world of work competencies are related to 

social studies: « . % 

—Understanding the nature, structure, and requirements 
. of work 

—Demonstrating career planning and development skills 
(Hornbeck 1977, pp. 98-101). 
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, Testing for these competencies in Maryland was planned for 198,1. 

i 

jj Since the results of such competency te^ts will' *be reported'^publicly # for 
sclTools and school systems, these competencies are likely to be given ^ 
more attention in decisions about social studies curricuTuin mod ifications 
than objectives of American histtpry and world understanding, for which 

est results will not be available. Ev-en f less jattention can be expected., 
to be directed toward such intangible objectives as respect for others, 
group process skills, ancl critical thinking skills. 

^As part of its "Project Basic 11 implementation plan, the Maryland 
State Department of 'Education requires local school systems to identify 
the specific points in their curriculum where the basic competencie^ are 
taught. If such points cannot be identified, the curriculum is to be 
modified to assure student instruction on all the basic competencies-. 
This is a direct example of the influence of a state competency cesting 
program on curriculum, modif ication decisions. 

Thus, social studies program modification decisions made at local 
levels are being influenced — for better or. worse — by efforts to obtain 
objective information about student achievement. Local data-gafcher ing 
effort's are expanding, perhaps in response, to state and national assess- 
ments, but also because such information is seen as helpful in making 
local curriculum revision decisions. t ' 

The development of test item pools to obtain information for program 
modification decisions holds promise for animproved data base to make . 
instructional and placement/selection decision^ as well. The avail- 
ability of items measuring a great variety of objectives should help ' 
teachers make better decisions about grades and .remedial teaching strate- 
gies. It should also help administrators make better decisions in 
selecting and placing students in programs of greatest benefit for them* 

s ' • •* • < - \ 

An Analysis of Commercially -Pre duced Social Studies Tests 



A recent NCSS Bulletin entitled Criterion-Referenced Testing for 



4fe 



the Social Studies (Williams and MooTe L980) contains many useful find- 
ings and discussions related, to evaluation in social studied* Chapter 2 
of that book is particular! w relevant to this* paper* That chapter con- 

4 Yj V 

taii>s a report of a study of commercially produced social studies tests 
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gories, nor do they define the skill 
categories (or sequences) used "for 
test development. , 

S Observation 8: The process of valuing in particular 

and the. effective domain in general 
. ^ were** noticeably absent from the 

commercial tests and from m<i£t state' 
tests. 



(Moore 1980, pp. 16-19) 
hil 



These^. results tenti to confirm the generally held belief that 
standardized, tests in social studies do not include valuing and social 
issues. Contrary to popular notions X however , the results' seem to indi- 
cate that commercially produced tests \lo 'relate "quite well 11 to the 
existing social studies curriculum and do s include a substantial number 
of items measuring social studies skills. These findings, while perhaps 
needing further confirmation and exploration, are useful data for curric- 
ulum planners, developers, and eyaluators in social studies. 

a i 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS \ LEARNING ° IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
By John J. Patrick 



This discussion «E student characteristics is organized around four 
< questions: (1) What do students knew? (2) Whit can students' do- 

(skills)? (3) What do students believe (values abd attitudes)?" (4) What 
is the association between certain learner variables and . student .a4ieve- 
„ ment? The paper concludes with a call fpr "more Lata about particular 
student characteristics. ; r 

* Student P erceptions -of Social S tLdies .• ' 

.. • . " - ; 

Social studies is. unpopular.' Students are likely to view ic^as 
^ .dull, impractical, trivial, and) irrelevant. They are more likely .to 
believe that achievement in English and mathematics . is related, to future 
occupational success that achievement in socialities. Students conr- 
* -plain "that recall of facts is overemphasized (Wiley 1977, pp. 203.204;- ■ 
- Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 10:8,' 13-:27). - 

Students, who express satisfaction * and, interim in the" s6cial 



.^studies tend to be in §iec$i\ie or advanced, classes, 
"to rate social studies, classes according, to . their j> 



teacher. If .the teacher can Establish rapport witH^them,, get them 



Lass as satisfactory 



involved, and capture t£eir interest, 'they see the c 
(Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 1*26-28).- 

Student interest probably contributes 'to achievement. Both c„„.. 
sense and research suggest that? lacMof 'interest "impedes learning |wiley 
1977, p. 204) 



Students also tend 
erceptions of the 



ommon 



Students' Knowledge 



What do junior high, school' students 'know about' government and 



tics, geography, history and economics? 'The Nation 
■Educational Progress (NAEP) provides findings about 



al _ Assessment 



poli- 
of 



the knowledge | of 



nationally representative samples of 13-year-olds at [wo time perio'ds-- 
1972 and 1976; In addition, studies of the political 
edge of youngsters ages 12-14'proVide additional • findings . / 



and economic knowl- 



O ^ 
. 29 oq* 



Preadolescents (seventh- and eighth-g;raderi) arg aware of politics 
and government. They seem to have a £en*&l' .senfee of the need to main- 
tain o| N der and social stability and appr£pia*te the" functions rules 
and government in ordering behavior and maintaining social stability 
* (Patrick 1977 , pp.: 196-197). 

vA majority of 13-year-olds know about superficial • features of 
• \ ' ' I -— * 

American .governmental institutions. They know soAe details abo r ^t gpvern- 
j I ,\ j 

ment: for example', t^iat Congress is composed of Itwo houses, tfyat ths 

power of public officials is limited by law, and! that certain public 
officials axe* elected to office while bthers arl appointed. Host 
13-year-olds recognize the need for government andllaws and can state at 
least one positive purpose served by law. They have knowledge of 
criminal rights, the power of the c6urts, and the Constitutional rights 
of individuals (NAEP 1976? pp. 21-24)> ° t. 

Unfortunately, preadolescents do not Ijnow muchlabout government and 
politics that they -ought to know, given curricular lmphase« and instruc- 
tional objectives. For example, most 13-year-ol^s do not 'knoy the names 
of key public officials and political leaders. Although most can* name 
*the president and vice president, they are generally! unable to name their 
senators,, congressper^ons, or .governor (NAEP 1978a, tp. 37-38) . 

Most 13-year-olds lack "basic knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions # of American government. For example, only 16 nercent of a national 

* * I ^ 

sample knew that Congress can 'refuse to provide money for military 

action. Only 46 percent knew that the president canlot appoint* people 
to Congress.? m Only 31. percent knew that each state his two senators in 
the Senate. Most preadolescents al$o lack knowledge of the dis- • 

tinct functions of local government (NAEP 1976, pp. 23-27). 

Early adolescents seem to be relatively igfiorant of political * 
processes and patterns of political behavior. They Jack knowledge of 
how to ^participate in politics, of sociocultural forces associated with 



political .' behavior , and of the relationship of the so< 
to differences in influence and power of different grc ups of citizens. 
They also know little of t^ie processes of governance :n such important 
groups as the Congress 'or ci^ty councils (Patrick 1977, pp. 197, 214). 

The average scores of 13-year-olds on *the NAE? po .itical knowledge 
items was 49/perceat (1972) and 47..6^percent (1976) (MEP 1978b, p. 10}. 
Jhere is much room for improvement. 



ial class system 



I-' 1 
V 



Turning to economic understanding, we find that most early adole 



cebts have* low 
p gently with 



levels of "economic literacy"--the ability to ceal com- 
the economic aspects of public issues and with^tlL economic^ 
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aspects of decisions in their daily lives. They do not know basic facts 
and concepts about the workings of our economic system. A Zirvey of 

^about 20,000 secondary school students found that "most , did/not know 1 
that the U.S. 'ejconomy is based on «a free-enterprise system."/ This study 
also revealed tjasic misunderstandings of capitalism and the American • 
economy (Fliegel 1977, p. 76). Studies convicted during Jhe past 30 
year S/ -by the Joint ' Council on Economic Education have aisi documented ' 
the general publkc's lack of economic literacy (Hansen 197*. pp. 61-80). 
/ Various surUys, including the NAEP* and state-level /assessments, 

'show serious deficiencies in "knowledge of "economics (Wiley/ 197*7, p. 249). 

The average scoris of 13-year-olds on the NAEP economics jttJL in 1972 

and 19,76, respectively, were 47.7 percent and 50.5 percei/t (NAEP 1978b 

p. 6)^- 

• Knowledge of jgepg'raphy and history is also quite limited.' ' Thirteen- 
y^ar-olos^lack understanding of such basic .geographic co'ncepts VsMati- 
t2ude and lwigTt^i. jhe average scores pf 13-year-olds on the NAEP * 
/histjjry itefSs in 1^72 and 1976, respectively^were 63 percent and*64.1 
percent •(NAEP/I978i pp. 8-9). One especially glaring ga>P in knowledge 
is igriorance of thJ contribution of minority groups to- American auiture , 
and history (^Jiley 0.977, p. 212) % * 
In, summacy, j u U>r high students appear to be igWaiJt of many basic;, 
facts and concept's kn civics, history, geography, and economics. -This 
ignorance may, , in sdme cases, be due to lack of exposure to certain sub- 
ject matter, kt may. in other cases, result' from poor teaching, poor 
instructional /materikis, or inadequate learning environments. 

/ 

Skills of Students 



Wha/ can studentls. do with their 'Tjriowledge? Whet cognitiy/ skills 
|do they^have? What gtoup_ participa^ton skills do they demons/rate? 
I /fognitive skills involve usirf£ information and ideas D<jrposefully . 
Exa/ples pf lower -lev Jl cognitive skill! are 'finding information, classi- 
fying information, and literal comprehension of information.. Examples' . 
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of hfgher-level cogi\itive skills are Evaluating informatioh and ideas 
and using knowledge to solve .complex problems. 

Preadolescent students jjpnd to think concretely. They have not y-et 
developed cognitive maturity but may make, tentative and fleeting moves 
into the realm of m complex cognition*' The research of Jean Piaget and 
associates' indicates tJbat the 12-yearrold is beginning to show the- cogni- 
tive capacity necessary to use science ^s a way of knowing (Wiley 1977, 
pp 199-202). * . 

The 13-year-old is at the threshold of gaining the ability to deal 
with social science abstractions, to reason ^from premises, to extrapolate 
fr;om what is known to what is -probably true about the unknown, to specu- 
late and theoriEe,^and to qtse the hy^othetico-deductive method of formu- 
lating and testing hypotheses./ Thirteen-year-olds can benefit* from 
instruction aimed at developing higher cognitive capacity. * Most have 
noty, however, begun to" think consistently at higher cognitive levels 
[Patrick 1977, jy, 200). . * 

Eatlfy adolescents demonstrate low-level cognitive capability when 

thinking about leg&l and moral! issues (Patrick 1977, p. 199). However, 

students who are exposed to systematic instruction about simple skills 

of finding, organiEing, and interpreting information, may make significant 

gains in skill learning (Patrick '<lj'97 7, p. 21^).^ 

jafye average scores of 13-ye.ar-ojLds on the NAEP cognitive* skills 

itenfe for 1972 and 1976-, respectively, were 63.4 percent and 161.4 percent 

QlAEP 1978b $ p. 17). Early adole'scents have large skill deficiencies in 

interpreting 1 maps, graphs, and tables. They also seem tQsAreve difficulty 

\with such ^higher-level cognitive tasks as identifying reliable and 

unreliable sources of information and risking infe£ghces. In contrast, 
*- * *\ » t ' 

they seetii to perform adequately 'when faced with such lower-leveJL cogni- 

tive tasks as finding information (Wiley 1977, p. 249). 



Students 1 Attitudes -and, Values 

^ ; : ~ . 

What attitudes and values associated^Vith , the social studies do. 
students express? Attitudes and values associate^ with civic education* 



re especially pertinent, as they.haye tor do with support for democracy — 
l:he practice of majority rule with protection of minority rights. 



Early -adolescents express attitudes supportive of maintaining law 
and order and of obedience to legitimate authorities. They tend to , 
accent the right of duly-elected representatives in government to make 
decisions that reflect the will of the majority (Patrick 1977, p.. 201). » 

Most early adolescents express general opposition to racial, reli- 
•gious, and sex discrimination in employment. They express general sup~ 
port for equal housing opportunities as well as general social acceptance 
of. people of. other races or religions (NAEP 1976* pp. 9-12*; Wiley 1977, 
p. 220). '' 

'. Students in junior- high school seem to accept "general and abstract 
statements about the civil rights of minorities. However, they appear 
1 to reject the application of these principles to certain persons' (Patrick 
1977, p. 201; Wiley 1977, p. 250). For example, most wouid deny ' 
unpopular minorities the right of free 'speech (Patrick 1977 p. 201). 
Only slightly more than half of i3-year-olds would^Uow a newspaper or 
magazine the right "to Rublish' something that criticizes an elected - 
government official." Fewer -tWi half would allow an atheist to hold 
public office (NAEP 1978b, pp. 30-31). • 

Youngsters between ages 11 and 13 do show a marked movement day ' 
^rom the more absolutistic, either/or style of thinking associated with 
- childhood. Thus.^there is greater potential f or .open-mindedness about' 
thej>eliefs of others (Patrick 1977, p. 200). Given the above-cited 
findings indicating some intolerance with values v£?ry different froin 
. their own, teachers migh.t„well "strive to take advantage of the pread6lr 
• escent's potenfial receptivity to alternative perspectives and altitudes'. 
.In summary, early adolescent* express general, acceptance' of demo- ; 
^cratic 'values and attitudes but they aret not^ always willing to apply^ ^ 
thes e value s to speci fic "instances involving ynpopular or despised" 
minority* groups Or individual s . Nevl7tl^lisT7 - tTii-lge-"peTio'd Xtrto-Vf— 
is a prime time to foster- receptivity. %o alternative perspectives and 
attitudes. / " 

».»•-' 

Learner Variables and Student .AchieVegpit 

'Student achievement of knowledge and skills varies with socio- 
.ecoiWlc status. an|. race. ' Those of higher socioeconomic status tend to - 
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be higher achievers, and white* students .tend to be higher achievers than 
black student*? (Wiley 1977,, pp. 202, 221-2221. ' . \ 

Exposure tp subjectWatt.er in school is also related strongly to 
student achievement. Those* who spend more time on tasks ai;e mo^e likely 
•to^attain instructional objectives' (Wiley 1977, pp. 220, 224). . \ , 



Nejed for Kore Data 



Several dimensions of st\udent J achievement, in the social studies 
have been .neglected in the re^arch. Data' about cdfhitive skills are 
scarce, and almost no d^ta ab^iitj group 'participation skills.-, are 
available.'. A We also need data' aboyt concept learning; moat or our 
findings about students 1 knowledge relate $ to specific pieces of 
information. In addition, we neect to find out about students 1 
comprehension of basic ideas which structure major bodies of knowledge. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS • ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES ' 



* 1 



ry V^nn Eslinger 



More than 2 million high t: 
cent) or semester-length (32 pe 



chool students, ait, in yearlong (58 per- 
cent) courses in American history, world 



history, American 'government, or- sociology.. Nearly three-f ou-rths of 
socialities students are in homogeneously grouped classes; these' 
classes are larger than mathematics and science classes. -Students spend 
more than half their ^ime'in sJ,cial studies classes in whole.g.oup * 



activities ("Weiss 1978, pp*. 54-6f 
Students ar6 not likely to 



110-11-1). 

lse any NSF-funded ! curriculum materials 
in social studies (Weiss 1978, pip. 77-78), but their chances of using- 
such materials improve if they -hippen to^live in a medium-sized school 
district with a high perVupii expenditure in a small city or suburb in 
the northeast (Weiss 1978, p. 81) , 

Students \have a 50 percent clance of being in. a social studies class 
which 'uses a s\ngle social studiel text; only one-third of high school 

more than one text (Weiss 1978, pp. 



-social studied students will use 



/ ^ v» ✓ # j Vtf * 

88-89). S/uderlts stand a 40 percent chance of listening £o/the teacher 



lecture at least once a week, and 
nearly every day (Weiss 1973, pp. 

This information provides the 
Exploration of the attitudes .of h 
studies. 



a quarter of them will hear a lecture 
04-106), 

context for the bodypf this paper— ar 
SlgH school students tbward social 



1 



/ 



Pour-fifths of the Jiigh school 



Student -Intere st- and Motivation - 



^rvey reported student layoff interest in social studies ai a "serious 
problem" or ."somewhat a problem. 



reported that lack of reading ability was a "serious prob^J' or "some- 
what a" problem" ^ (Weiss 1978, p. B130) . Social, studies teacjers to the 



Illinois case studies indicated, that 



social studies" teachers 



in the RTI 



Ninety percent of those 



teachers 



many students^ are unmotivated: 



-My biggest conSpraint about ^achin^ is the frustration 
i thing.. It comes*fron> motivation.- I don f t know if'ii's 
• \ ^e or them. I don'.t' understf i 
4 f. \ motivated (-Stake 'and Easley j\ 



nd why kids are not more 
978, p. 4:24). 



< 



'A 



r.t 



'Lack of student motivation ntey have become the mo$£ cotamon jprofessio 
topic in teachers' lounges (St^ake and Easley 1978^ p. 2:8): 

They're dead now. Withdrawn. • 

\ 

\ In the last two or three years, there's aflot less 
enthusiasm. \ 

You try to get- them involved in'the problem, anci I can't 
, get them involved anymore-- They just sit there. *L ask 
^ them a Question- — a very simple question — and I can't get 
anybody to answer (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:23).^ 

Antf finally, thife: * .' 



Teacher: Ho\i many heard the Ford-Carter debates last 

StucTent: I witched 'em come on and go off and slept 

during the rest . 
Student : Boring . * 
Student: The best part was when the sound went 'off. 
Teacher: Don't you think-there's much to be said for 
* enlightened citizenxy? \ ! 

nt: I dori^.t want to know that bad. ,/ * 



TStake and Easley 1978, pi 4:46) 




complain about us patching TV and 



liking it 



Lng school mak^me laugh. I mean, do they 
*ver really Ipok at tHemse]>es?i It's hard herep-for 
tttiem and us. ut (school) i's mo^tl^no fun. .Tekchers 
inoW it. TheyVd have to be blirid nat>to. I gueSs mostly 
de're talking aboy.t a few. teacjhejrsywho can't* see \soqial 
studies* on. TV when it's th^re evjpz^ night . . . more 
social jstudies tqan in any book they got (Stake aAd 
J2ksleyT?78, p., 1:118). V ' 

On particulate student put it this way: The "school is clinging tro a 
Iday. gone by, and we are* living one not quite here" (Stake and Easley 
1978, p % . 1:119). 



Importance of Social Studies 



Whatever their Y ee ^ings about each other, teachers and students 
agree on the primary ^importanc^ of grades (Spake and-Easley 1978, 
12:18; Fernandez, Massey, aryl tfiorjibusch 1975, p. 53). If" a class is 
perceived as an "easy grade," le^-motivated students enroll in it in 



disproportionate numbers (Stake and Easley 1978,. p. 4:A). Some agree , 
,th*t grades are more important than actual learning, though the "jury is' 
still out" on this point (Fernandez, Massey, and DornbuscA 1975, p. 53; 
Wiley 1977, p. 204). 

• jM» '' ~ 

•^Students generally agree that social studies^Te^mportant fdr 
^thei/occupational' future than either English or mathematics (Fernandez, 
Massey, andiornbtfsch 1975, p. 53;'Wiley 1977, p. 2Q4; 'stake and Easley 
.1978, p. 4:4). Yet only 9 percent of the students in the CSSE survey of 
"what's mostr wrong with social studies" chose '"courses were impractical" 
^as their major criticism '(compared to 7 percent for science and 12 per- 
cent for mathematics) (Stake and Easley 1978, p.' 18:27). , Educators- 
claims . of the need^for "relevance" may veil' be lost on students: 

• practicality is less important, apparently, than interest in assessing 
the quality bfcourses in social studies, 'mathematics,, and sci£ , nce (Stake 
and Easiey 1978 Ap. T3:27). 

^ • For yearW soW studies educators have believed that students"' 
dislike social! studies, condemning its "dullness, uselessness.^excessive ' 
memorization ok names', dates, events" (Wiley 1977, p. 203).. *In*the CSSE 
survey, 27 percent of the- -students -believed social studies courses were 
"boring" and 40 percent agreed that they "overemphasize facts and memori- ■ 
zation" (Stake and .E^ley 1978, p. 18:27). Yet when .asked what is^ost 
"right" with -social Studies,) 50 percent of the student's agreed/that 
social studies courses are interesting, and 27 percent 'noted f£t social 
studies stressed basic facts (Stake and Easle'y 1978,, p. 18:27). ^ 



I \ Evaluations of Social Studies Prpg 



rams 



• Students.jwere asked the "What's ^mosf right" and -"What's most wrong" . 
questions f or | science -and 'mathematics as weil , as for social studies.- 
Comparisons of their reSpohs^s are instructive: 

• * ¥\ fe^Ponse to, the "What's most -right"" questions, 

5 P P^cent. said social studies courses are. "interesting. " 

20 percent said science courses are "interesting." 

M percent said mathematics courses are "interesting." 
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( ' 28 percent" said social studies "stressed basic facts. 11 
22 percent made, the same claim- for science courses. 
40 percent chose this response for mathematics. 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 18:27). 
In response to the "What!s most wrong" questions, 

O ♦ 

27 percent said social studies courses were "boring. 11 
4 . * 31 percent chose "boring" for mathematics. 
. .29 percent marked "boring" for science. 

40 percent said' there was "overemphasis of facts and 

memorization" in social studies. v * 
24 percent applied this criticism to science. 
\L3 percent chose this .response for mathematics. 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p. a 18:27) ' 

When asked to rate the 9ver^ll quality of science, math, and social 
studies courses, >58 percent of high school seniors ranked the program in 

.social studies as "excellent" or Very' good. "' Nearly half gave the same 
evaluation to science, while 68 percent gave .those "evaluations to the 

'mathetaatics program (Stake and Easley 1978, f pp. 18:92-93). The ratings 
of parents and teachers are displayed ^n Table i. 





" Table 1 






PARENT AND 


TEACHER RATINGS OF SOCIAL STU 


pIES PROGRAMS 


Percent 


Rating Program as "ExJ 




or "Very Good" 




Teachers 


:ellent f | 


Parents . 




' (n = x) 




(n - 120) 


Science 


72 


\* 1 


32 



Mathematics 
Social Studies 



.68 
52 



43 
43 



(Stake and Easley 1978c- pp: 18:92-93) 
Interestingly, students 1 responses to this quest iotT^ppeafea~T 



nearly in agreement with their teach 
their parents. 

In -response t 

V 



education > respons 
were quite mixed, a 



V 




sppris;es than with-tl>ose of 

li quality of^their 
:Js, and their parents 




Table 2 

RATINGS OF .OVERALL QUALITY OF EDUCATION TODAY 

m Teachers (%)' Students (%) Parents v ,„ 

< n = 168 > (n = 234f (n = 123) 



Quite Satisfied 13 

Mixed Feelings 50 

Quite Dissatisfied 33 
I Don't Know 5 , 

Other 0 • S 0 



3 7 

68 . 54 

28 39 

2 0 



(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 18:94) 
Teachers and parents in this instance were apparently more nearly in 
agreement with each .other than with' the students.' >v 

, Perceptions and beliefs about the quality of social studies programs 
may be affectedly- attitudes toward "the basics."' To illustrate, 
teachers, parents, and' students were asked to react to the following 
' statement: ' • 

' The schools have been creating "new" courses and having . 
students work on topics of their own choosing. As a ■ 
result of these and other circumstances, the schools 
give too little emphasis to the -basic knowledge and 
skills ^that every youngster should learn. 

Jable 3 shows' &he reactions of the three group's . 

Table 3 



to 
to 



RESPONSES TO STATEMENT ON BASICS 

\ \ 

\ 1 Teachers (%) Students (%) Parents (%.) 
\ (n = 146) - (n = 214) (n = 129 



\ 

\ 



4gre;e that there is 
too little emphasis \^ 

on basics # ^ 57 ^ • 

Do not agree that 
there is too little 

emphasis on basics 23 35 30 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 18:96) * 
Thje three groups' reactions when asked if federal funds should be used 
.create or disseminate controversial materials (Table 4) may be linked 



theii; attitudes toward the .basics. 



Table 4 

ATTITUDES HOWARD USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 
TO CREATE. OR, DISSEMINATE CONTROVERSIAL MATERIALS, 



Teachers- (%) 
40) 



Federal funds should 
never be spent on 
such development 

It is all right to spend 
federal funds this way 
if it will not cause 
trouble 

It is important * to - 
* providfe federal * 

support for such 

development 

Other 



Students (%) 
(n ='354) 



21 



Parents (^) 
(n = 147) 



33 



10 



59. 
22 



22 



9 <& 

46* 
It 



12 



29 
27 



\(Stakerand Easley 1978, p. 18:79) 

/ * * * ' , 

Perceptions of the tfalue r ? of social studies program^ ©f their quality, 

and- of what they are and should bfe doing may be mi^K Beliefs about 

declining standards in schools -generally are widespread, From this , 

confusing situation, what judgments can be made?* ' What . is the* reality? - 



Conclusion' 



One reality is that evidenced in J standardized ^nd national testing 

* 

programs Such as the SAT and ITED tests, which focus Cm knowledge and 
skills,? or the more recent NAEP and state assessment programs. Inter- 
preting assessment results is difficult because there is little trend 
data of £he sort produced^by such tests as SAT. Achievement test scores* 
declined markedly in the ^decade 1 '965-75 J~~thfi tfefcline was most marked in 
the-ifrea of social studies* Results* of , assessment-type tests (^uch as 
NAEP) were less marked (Wiley 1977, pp. .249-250) . % ' 

Given the attitudes toward tfi$ value and quality of feotfial studies 
programs reported in the OSU, RJI, and CSSE studies, 'and % the paucity of° 
evidence to support or refute those attitudes from NAEP and other * testing 
progratns, we are left with more questions than answers What social 
studies knowledge do students have? "What skill operations c^rr Jthey per- 



form?, We cannot answer with anything approaching* certainty . What do 

c 

they believe? Neither can we answer this question, though recent NABP 
findings indicate that in" some areas (support for -the 'rights and freedom's 
of individuals, for instance), general belief in a principle may not be 
buttressed by support for specific, real-world applications of the 
principle (Wiley 1977, p. '250). 

So we are left with students sitting irf classes-, reading books, 
listening mtfre or less willingly to teachers talk. Perhaps more could 
^be learned of students 1 characteristics by^ going outside • rather than 
inside schools, by heading their talk, sharing their recreations, and 
pbserving their de-institutionalized movements, for it is inside schools 
that young people are governed by the same bureaucratic strictures that 
set their teacher^ apart , from the ordinary run of human brings. - 
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THE PROFESSION, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY 
By Fred M.' Newmann 



The NSF status studies and other literature \nalyzed in ProjectN 



.in 



\ 

SPAfo.wfilnt to. a variety of factors influencing social\ studies programs 
e nation's schools. These studies, however, do no> conclusively 
imonstrate precisely how these factors affect the teaching a*hd learning 
"of sociafl studies. This paper examines the effects of three important 
?factors+-the nature of the social studies profession, management an<J 
control in the schools, and community and parental L -value^«on social 
stydj^s. The references cited indicate evidence' of the influence (or " 
^ lack .of influence) of ea*ch factor. The interpretations pf the effects 
of these influences are those of the author.*, * * [ 



\ 



I 



The Nature" of the Social gtudies Profession 



The social* studies profession appears to be plagued by a crisis of 
^legitimacy:- students, parents, and other educators place relatively low 
value on social studies education, compared to other subjects (Weiss 
1978, pp. 158-159; Wiley 1977, p. 204; Wright 1980; Gallup 1978, -p/ 44). 1 
This low esteem results in social studies teachers 1 being less satisfied* 
than other teachers (Wright 1980) and feeling they have a special' burden 
to justify their work (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:25), in low student 
interest and motivation (W^ley 1977, pp. "203-204; Stake and Easley 1978, 
pp. 13:26-27 s , 15:23; 'We^ss 1978, p. B130; Wright 1979, ppt*7-JL0; Shaver, 
Davis, and Hepburn 1979, fp; 12-13)., and in a relative lack of emphasis 
oil social studies. ' < V 

j The-^que^ti^nabr^ legitimacy can be explained in at least three ways. 
First, be-cause so many disciplines, - topics* and approaches tend to be 
included in social studies^ /here , is a lack of consensus about the 
Critical elements of the field '(Wiley 1977, p. 47; Morrissett and Haas 
-1982X> and thus it has no clear identity. Second, in comparison to 
Subjects Tike reading, math, and science, social studies has little 
apparent utilitarian value. We can convincingly point to adverse 
jcdnsequence$ in one's life if one can't read, write, or compute, but it. 
^is hatfd to imagine clear adverse consequences for the individual who 



fails to understand history or 'government. Finally, the kind of knowl^ 

edge transmitted in social studies is Readily available through many 

sources besides the trained -social studies ^acher/ Almost anyone is 

considered qualified to teach social studies; frequently, coaches and 

teachers of . other subjects are assigned to do so. Ore can learn social 

p. • 
information and analysis from television, radio, magazines , books, 

family » and friends. I The' popularization of social studies knowledge has 

* the effect of depriving the social studies teacher of special status * 

based on scarce expertise. In this sense scpcipl studies * teachers are 

considered less professional than lawyers,, docoBfe, 01 

math teachers. 1 

A defining ' characteristic t of a professional is participation in 

prof es^ional organisations. There -is little evidence of this quality 

being exhibited by teachers of social studies. Few teachers read the 

professional journals or o att£nd conferences regularly (Superk$ 1977, 

p|>. v 120-123) Only 70^gercent of high school social studies teachers 

found meetings qf professional organizations to be v<iry useful sources 



r even science and 



as, 'more useful to 
;s e 197*8, p. 152\. 



L*x$i information. . These'* 'activities are, however, seen 
ate supervisors and' curriculum* coordinators (Weis 

lit 0 ^ ^ 1 

Evtfp ^hc|s& responsible * for" social studies curriculum coordination 'in 
school" d|Lstrict^^^ow|ev§i:, haye little contact or inv 



(Weiss- >?78, p* 4 5 



plvement with NCSS 



Efforts by 



anizatxong to provide professional leadership iv 
not had widespread effects*. ' 'A recent report by NCSS, fot insta 
indicates that :ft£ 1971 curra^uluin 'guidelines have not been widely 
as the basis for developing social* studies philosophies, gofls 
objectives, curriculuk. content, or testing in the 
districts ,(Moore 1980). 



ave 



states or 



The various academic professional* organizations./ such as AHA, APSA, 
an3 ASA, have also attempted to influence the sociaj- studies currfLcula 




in high schools.. These organisations were particu 
height,-^ the new sogia]. studies era. While^$ome 
involved direct work with teacher^ (e.frrf in worksffc 
developing *new curriculum materials with a social 
(Haas 1977; .Hertzberg 1^8,1). The level of activitj 
tiOns dropped markedly -in the late 1970s, now focusing .primariljy on* 
.developing 'guidelines f$r dealing with j their specialized content areas 



aerly. active at the 
oi that activity 
ps), most focused on 
cience orientation 
in these org* 



f ^za- 



ERIC 



Organizations interested in particular topics 
engaged ta * development' of -guidelines (for example, 
•-....? d S- cation ' Global "Perspectives in Education for global issues) . /It 
remains to be seen, however*, whether any of these guidelines hav/grea^er 
impact on social studies classrooms- ,than thbse of N 

• Another defining characteristic of a professional is^ freedom to- 
make autonomous,' discretionary judgments in the cor duct/of one'* work. 
Social studies teachers do enjoy considerable autonlm/within the class- 



have also recently 
ABA for law-related 



they- consider to be 
this autonomy, how- 



■o 



room, especially the academic freedom to teach wha^ 
most significant (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13^37) . 

ever/ is in part responsible for .theJ.aclTof articu Lajtion or sequential 
organization of the social^ studies curriculum (Stale | and Easley 1978, 
PP. 13:30-31, 14:24, and ft;9). " Because" each tetfcher! is considered an 
authority on what to teacl?, there is relatively little effort to coordi- 
nate and integrate teaching between grade levels, "eachers value*their 
autonomy but complain that other teachers have not adequately spared 
students for subsequent .courses (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 14830; filter 
1978, p. .141). The autonomy ethic also te'nds'to is >late 'teachers from 
one another (Stake and' Easley 197«', 'p. 16:27), preying" barriers to 
mutual/analysis of teaching style and cooperative • ef 
de>e lbpment . 

|/The reward structure of public school ^eachinj" 



>ffer§ few incentives 



fo^t-eachers to strive, to. improve .the^ual'ity of se rvice (this applies 
to teachine in opnprai r,^*- 4,,^*. .■...i.'v. J .* .' . . 



to teaching in general, not just 'social studiesNiei 
6ccupations outstanding achievement is rewarded by 



forts in -curriculum 



ching) . ' In other 



dramatic .financial 

gain; collective recognition among peers' (through av a rSs' and Stations 
of merit); "and increased status arising through-/ ^increased demand of 
clients for one's services'/ (2) promotion to f higher position which 
usuaU^InvTlves- greater responsibility for subordinate's, and (3) estab- 
lishing a highly specialized form of expertise. » 

• These rewards' are not' available to teachers, 
mined by standard schedules not based on merit, thel 
'mechanisms fqr peer recognition of outstanding teach: 
ing does not result in increased client demand (schoi 
virtually no student choice of teachers and little 
siz'e -or teacher-load) . In order to be promoted^ one 



« 5: 



alaries are deter- 
e are -no effective 

» 1 

ng, and^good teach- 
1 scheduling, allows 
variation Ifcn class 
must leave teaching 



to become an administrator, supervisor, or college professo'r. Because 
course work is^ther standardized, teachers rarely gain recognition!^ 
developing highly specialized approaches to social studies. All/of tKis 
tends to stifle ingenuity, effort, and pride in improving one ',s classroom 

performance (Lortie 19; r 5). The Illinois case studies have found, for 

/ * 
% exaipple, that while teachers tend to take pride in their work (Stake and 



E^sley 1978, p. 12:23), 



sjonal 
"a*4^19:/l8K 



there is little evidence of enthusiastic profes- 



itment to- improve (Stake and EaSley 1978, pp. 16:12, 12:19, 



Manag 



Much of whdt occuis in social studies classrooms derives no/ from 
knowledge of disciplined thought in the" field, but from mafiageipent needs. 
Because teachers are usually required to work with about 25 /Students in 
a class lasting about 5 3 minutes; because students within /that class are 
often rattier diverse with regard to academic interestJand ability, 
socioecohoifiTc ,n ^ckgroiin|, physical capabilities, an^ .emotional maturity; 
and because (for various, reasons) most student^ arernot highly motivated 

g,' the typical high/ sdtxo^l/ v teacher faces severe 



to work hard at learnir 
management and control 



17:7; Weiss 1978, pp. 65-67). 



* A cotnmon techniqu 
plexity, for complexity 



is avoided 'in three main ways: 



• 1 . Instruction 
within a class study th 
.the same tests (Patric 
Individualizing instruc 
2. Instruction 



ement and Cpntrol"in the Schools 



problems (Stake and E/sWy 1978, pp<. 14:10-14, 



for dealing with/this problem is to a^o^d, com- 
exac£rbates problems tff management. Complexity 



s standardized in the sense ' that all students 
e same texts, - do t>he same 'assignments, and take 
k with Hawke 1982; Fancett and Hawke 1982). 
tion is tpo complicated, and N '4if f icult to manage, 
is conducted through a f ew^eneral techniques*, 
confined to the classioom: lectures, worksheets^ class discussion- 
recitation, films , and 

and simulations (Fanceiit and Hawke 1982). * G^nerglly only one textbook 

is used (Patrick with Uattke I982j Weiss '1978; pf^9). ' A more diverse 

• -* i*. ■ * { * 

set of strategies (multiple texts, trips, dommunify -surveys, small-group 

• . >•'•'; 

projects) increases complexity and problems of management, 
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/ 

/ 

/ % > » * 

3^ 'intellectual activity' is fonfined to relatively low-level 

cognitive operations such as information retrieval, recall, and applica- 
tion of concepts. Because certainty facilitates control, these opera- 
tions are easier to manage than those involving generalization, infer- 
ence, synthesis, or evaluation.'' To the "extent that the latter forms of 
intellectual work offer the possibility of controversy or lack of 
certainty, they are seen as more^f f icult to manag* (Stake and Easley 
^978, pp. -12:7, 16:68). ' 



. Parental and Cojmmunitv/ Values v 

Considerable evidence indicates that parental and community values 
emphasize vocational preparation, including preparation for college, as 
the major purpose of education. (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 12:24, 17:21); 
parents and community believe that within the school, the central task 
of the teacher 5h0uld.be *to prepare the .student for the next step' in the' 
ladder of preparation (Stake and Easley 1978,' pp. 12:16-17); * ^ 

This emphasis probably has two kinds of effects on the 'teaching of 
m social Studies. Fitst, because social studies is nor viewed as critical 
to most occupations-,' students and parents' wiJJ.-'s^e it as not particularly 

• important, "excep/ for 'those studenti who jneed to succeed in it in order 

* t<? gain- college admission (Gallup-1978 , V. 44; Wright 1979, pp. 7-10). 
Second, to ;he extent tljar^the subject is viewed primarily for its. 
instrumental value asa ticket to something in .the future^ but not as" 
having, its own intrinsic integrity, it will be approached in a mechan- 
ical, superficial manner, soon to be forgotten. 

One NSF study called particular attention" to the lack of study and 
discussion of controversial issues in high school -social studies class- 
rooms (Stake and Easley 1978, .pp. 13:32; 17:23). Teachers wet* asked 
whether they felt that pressure from parents and. community - norms ' 
infringed on their freedom to study public controversy. * Generally,- 
teachers, believe that parental and community. values »dp not stifle in" any 
serious way attention to controversial issues (Stake and Easley 1978, 



12:28, 13:32). 'The study concluded that while teachers feel*a high 
ee of academic freedom, -they tend not to arouse" community contro-. 
versyj either because they subscribe to" doa^apt community norms or, .if 
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they hold deviant norms,- because' they know how to incorporate instruction * 
on, issues' raised into their programs' without^agitating the community 
(Stake and Easley .1978, . 12*28-30) . There is wide support among teachers, 
students* and parents for discussion of value issues> in the classroom 
and for*the teacher's revealing his or her personal opinions, providing 
that alternative viewpoints also receive fair consideration (Stake and, 
Easley i978, pp. 12:36-40). 
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^ „ .Mt^EY, MANDATES, ANQ- MANAGERS k 
\By Douglas P. Superka 



^/ -This paper focuses on three- important influences on social studies- 
rioney, mandates, and managers. While these topics were not the main 



focus, of the NSF studies, the studies do provide some valuable data on 
y government funding, state and local laws, <and supervisors and adminis- 
/ trators. This paper reports the major "findings from/ the NSF studies and 
I a few other studies. 



Government Funding 



► e Significant federal funding has been used in 
improve social studies. Major funding was devoted 



new social studies curriculum materials, especially in the "neglected" 



social sciences. Materials resulting 'from these 
techniques— for .example, simulations— and a wider 



ttempts to change and 
to the development of- 



efforts employed new 
range of media and 



1 student activities than traditional textbooks. Feteral funding -has also 
been used to develop and implement new approaches ' to' iAservice. teacher 
education, particularly subject area institutes and* dissemination and 
training workshops. * 
^ It is- generally agreed that thes£ ' efforts— development and"' 
training— have, had some impact on the social studies curriculum. Several 
.studies fhave concludec^that.^curreijt textbooks have, been-^nf luenced. by 
.the social science origination and oth^r aspects of the rfew social 
studies (Fetsko 1§79; FltzGerald 1979, p. 190). The RTI survey found 
that most superintendents ^igre-e s that ^federal support ,/or, curriculum - 
(development and dissemination has improved the. quality of '.^curriculum ' 
Alternatives axailable to the^s'choolsl 1 - and- that- the National'~$c~ience 
Foundation "should direct more attention toward disseminating the new 
curricula" and "should continue to sponsor programs to help teachers 
•learn to implement' NSF-funded curricula" {Weiss 1973, p. 77). ' 1 

, The' new social studies ' movement has had both direct and indirect 
'impact. The- direct impact is seen in changed behavior of teachers who 
attended institutes or workshops or who are using materials developed by' 
federally funded projects. This direct impact appears to be relatively 



minor. The survey of superintendents cited above showed that only ^25 
' percent believe federally funded curriculum efforts have "greatly^ 

1 improved the quality of clajssroom instruction" (Weiss 1978, p. 77). 

This may be true in part because very few social "Studies teachers have ^ 

* attended NSF-s{>onsored institutes and workshops (Stake and Easley 1978, 

pp." 9:22, 12:7; Weiss 1978, p.- 69). In addition, the RTI survey found 
that selected federally funded curriculum materials are used in only 18 
percent of K-3 classes, 13 percent of 4-6 and 7-9 classes, and 23 percent 
of 10-12 classes in schools surveyed (Weiss 1978, p. 80). In 

«# 

FitzGerald's words, "the *New Social Studies did not sweep away tfoe old, 
as so many of its advocates confidently supposed that it would 11 (Fitz- 
Gerald 1979, p. 189). ' 

{{et there appears to have been considerable - indirect Impact of the 
new social studies. Although a relatively small *percentage\of schools^ 
currently \xse materials developed by federally funded projects, social \ 
•studies textbooks in general now draw more heavily on the "neglected" 
social sciences/ and many ^Incorporate at least some aspects of ti^& 
"inquiry approach." 

^ o 

Laws , 

* 

State and local district guideliiles often affect social studies 
programs by setting certain course or time requirements, particularly at 
|! the secondary level. More than two-thirds of the states require more 

l \ than one year of social j^tudies instruction at the secondary level; only 

21 perc'ent of the states have more than a one-year requirement for math 
or science. Moreover, unlike the other subject areas, 83 percent df the 
^ states actually mandate otie or more specific social studies course^, 
such as American history, American government, or state history (Weiss 
\ 1978, p. 23f) . Although districts ianjj teachers are, still free in most 

cases to determine what those 'courses entTail,^ the states are clearly 
concerned with influencing the social studies program, e?ven while they 
plan and mandate competency programs in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics\ Most states do not have or plan to have specific competency 
-programs in social studies (Weiss 1978, p. 32; Moore ^80, pp. 20-25). 
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A similar .pattern, of requirement emotes from jjchool districts. 
Nearly three-fourths of. the school-districts require more than one year 
", of social" studies for graduation, while only one-third have similar math 
and science requirements. Eighty-six percent of districts require 
specific courses In social studies compared to 40 percent in math and 4! 
percent in science. 'Eighty-one percent require U.S. history /(Weiss 19/8, 
pp.' 25-26). ' ' 

9 State, and district guidelines for elementary social studies are not 
very >*vaJLent< More - than half of the states (with a 'fourth Unknown)" 
, and more than two-thirds of districts, do not have guidelines for time 
spent on social studies at this level. Approximately J percent more 
districts set required amounts of "time for math than fo/ s social« studies ' 
for their* K-4 programs. The 'amount of _tyne^equired is 'also' signifi- 
cantly greater for math ^thar^Wr social studie^hC«ades^-4--efeVss 
1978, pp. 21-22). This information confirms the popu^rSmRressioh that 
social studies isjiot a major concern in grades K-3, whil^''nath^rB«j^fig , 
and writing ark". The actual, time teachers spend on thesVsubjec't aSs. 
supports this impression an'd is consistent with the guidelines. In*fW, 
the discrepancy in- actual time spent off-math vs. social studies extends 
through grade 6 (Weiss 1978, 'pp. 50-51). , '"*" \ 

The practice of state textbook adoption has been a powerful influ-\ 
ence on social studies programs. Thirty-three states, including such \ 
large stated as California and. Texas, have state adoption_in social 
studies at elementary or secondary levels. Thus, "[ojver 40 percent of 
the student's in the country go to school in 'adoption territory'" 
(Sikorski • et al. 1976, p. 23). This practice- has the obvious effect of 
either determining the specific materials to be used in social studi ( 
classrooms ot restricting the range of possi'ble choices. - Int additiZ, 

, v ^^Jrs, 

str6ngly influencing the content and' format of texts (FitzGerald 1979, 
pp. 33-34.) . ; «mm 

^/States also have other laws that influence social studies in the ■ 
^ehools. Iij some instances, particular topics have been mandated by 
''state law. Free enterprise and citizenship are two topics a number of 
states are mandating. For many years, Florida mandated a course in 
Americanism vs. Communism. Districts "are usually allowed to determine 
'how they will -comply with these mandates.---* 
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Certain state and federal laws affect the schools generally and 
thus indirectly affect^ social studies instruction, as the following 

V 1 

passages illustrate: 

t 

Federal legislation, such as thie sweeping new provisions 
for education of handicapped children (PL 94-142) , and 
state programs appeared to greatly increase the adminis- 
trative burden in school districts. (We noted it par- 
ticularly in VORTEX and WESTERN CITY.) Public 'opposition 
to school costs fixed sometimes on the total salary costs 
for administrators (as- it did in FALL RIVER), but demands 
created by new legislation pressed the district to .con- 
tinue to expand its staff. High management skills were 
needed for properly interpreting the regulations. The 
demands not only added to the' expense, they* redirect 
attention o£ almost all 'administrators from pedagogical 
matters to management matters (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 19:15). 

The Far West Laboratory school change report ^describes the influ 
ence of federal laws on science education, including social studies: 

Some/f ederaa laws affect the needs or resources of dis- 
tricts , -wiile others directly affect curriculum develop- 



ment and dissemination. 



f 



By bringing students with diverse cultural and 
educational backgrounds into formerly homogeneous 
schools, desegregation ha's affected those schools' cur- 
riculum nejeds. Some districts have desegregated in 
response no federal court orders, while others have 
taken voluntary action in the wake of, such decisions as 
Brown v. Board of Education . In either case, a consti- 
tutional issue had indirect effects on the curric- 
ulum. For example, the problems of teaching children* of 
widely 9 ranging achievement levels in newly desegregated 
classrooms have helped promote the reform of mathematics 
and curricula by increasing the tendency to use indi- 
vidualized materials. And with an increased sensitivity 
to the way'minority groups are portrayed in ' curriculum 
materials,. many .districts are setting up new screening 
procedures. 

While the. federal judiciary has been altering the 
clientele of some! 1 schools, the Congress has provided new 
resource^ for many schools. Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, for instance, has -added 
considerably to the -money districts can spend on "educa- 
tionally 4 deprived ft students in low income areas. The 
availability of. Title I funds has stimulated something 
of a boom in compensatory-education materials. Other 
programs -of categorical funding have operated on a 
smaller scale but have also contributed to various 



specialized markets fo% educational materials. A prob- 
lem that sometimes arises in districts with special- 
purpose federal money is that only certain personnel can 
% be trained with this money: thus a broad program of 
staff development to accompany a new curriculum might 
have to be partly funded by the district itself (Sikorski ' 
et al. 1976, pp. 26-27). ' , 

Another' problem is' that districts, in order to maintain the extra 
level of furfding obtained through categorical programs,.' have committed 
themselves to those areas which provide the funding rather than 
addressing other needs (Stake and Easley*1978, p. 19:15). This problem 
is not common to most districts, however; only 19 percent of the school 
districts in the RTI survey received ESEA Title I-VII funding for social 
studies programs (Weiss 1978, p. 124). 



Supervisors and Administrators 

T t " £ ^ 4$ jt 

Various persons on^the local and state level attempt to influence " 
social studies 'programs within the schools. The building principal m«*y 
play a crucial, if subtle, role in the development of . social studies in 
his or her school . Several recent innovation studies'' point ^ the prin- 
cipal as a key to successful innovation (e.g., Superka 1977), By con- 
trolling the building budVets, the principal certainly affects all 
instructional programs in die school. ' ' 

More specifically^most principals feel qualified to supervise 
social studies, and in about half ^f the districts and schools in the 
RTI survey the principals were heaTily involved in the textbook selec- 
tion process. Often this involves selecting' and chairing the textbook 
committee. District program respondents, however, indicated chat the 
principal's heavy involvement in the social studiA* text selection.,, 
process was more extensive on the elementary (50 percent) than the s 
secondary level (29- percent) (Weiss 1978, p. B54-55) .-Moreover , it is 
reasonable to assume that the principal's role in social studies is 
larger and more direct *n the 52 percent of junior high schools and ,20 ' 
percent of senior high schools with no . department chairperson (WeiSs 
1978, p. 48). 

While department, chairpersons may play a significant role in mJst 
senior high schools, other persons within the district probably do not. 
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Most districts (63 percent in the IRTI sample) do not have district-level 
curriculum supervisors (Weiss 197B, p. 36). Where supervisors are in 
place, their impact is mitigated by their heavy workloads and JteacherV; 
distrust of them as central office paper-pushers (Stake a^d Eagley 19,78, 
pp. 16:40, 48; 18:16; 19:16). Superintendents and school-boards do not 
appear to# play a strong, direct role in the- social studies program. 
Certainly, they are not i/nvolved extensively in the textbook selecf ion- 
process (Wei^s 1978, *p. B48, B49, B54-55) . School boards may, however, 
exercise veto power if one or more teachers stir a community crisis over 
some controversial issue like homosexuality. 

Outside the school district, it\ is the state social studies super- 
visor who most frequently attempts to affect programs. More than half 
of »the states (56 percent) have a supervisor who spends more than 75 
percent time on social studies (Weiss 1978, p. 34). Most other states 
have persons who share that coordination task with one or more other 
curriculum areas. . A significant regional* difference exists. While 80 
percent of^ the southern states have social studies specialists , only 38 
percent^of the northeastern and 18 percent of the western states do 
(Weiss 1978, p. 34). More than two-thirds of the state supervisors 
report that they spend a moderate or large amount of their time planning 
and developing curricula, working with district:, personnel, and providing 
and coordinating inservice programs (Weiss 197S, p. Bl)* 

The impact of this activity * is difficult to assess . Very few 
teachers, principals, and district program respondents in the RTI survey 
felt that state supervisors were very useful sources of information 
(Weiss 1978, pp. 150-153). The case study data supportT~arid extend this 
negative impression of state supervisors by district personnel (ShaVer, 
Davis, and Kelburn 1979, p. 16). While* our professional experience 
indicates that some state supervisors have Vfery active *and A positive 
influences on district social studies programs, the NSF studies show 
that this is the exception rather than the rule. 

Conclusion 




>The. teacher, along with the curricullip materials he or §he employs, 

\ * 

is the most powerful influence on a schoolrs social studies program. 
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All the forces attempting to affect social studies»must ultimately be 
channeled through the" social studies teacher-working alone in the 
classroom\ relatively free to do what he or she wishes.. The", state or 
district can develop all the general 'guidelines and syllabi it wants, 
but the specifics of instruction are .up to the' teacher. Curriculum- 
supervisors can establish" inservice training programs or even encourage 
teachers to adopt a certain text. Even other teachers, who are 'the most 
important*source. 0 f educational information for social studies teachers, 



can urge a particular course of action. But the individual teacher will 
decide what^actually occurs, with his or her student] in the classroom 
(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:37,* 16:27; Shaver, D Jvis, and Helburn 
1979, p. 6). 

As Stake concluded from the case studies: 

What [social] science education will be LI any one 
child for any one year ""is most dependent Jnjwhat that 
child s teacher believes, knows, and does-fakd doesn't 
believe, doesn' t t know, and doesn't do. For essentially 
/ all of the [social] science learned in sfchool, the 
teacher is the ^nabler, the inspiration,' and the 
, • constraint (Stake and, Easley 1978, p. 19:2). I , 



/ 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 'PROCESSES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
' By Bruce Tipple . " 

* # • 

The process of changing educational programs is extfemel/complex. 
Many have raised the issue of whether individuals or Wire social syg- . 
terns undergo change. Although a great deal of refcearc^as been done f pn 
innovation and change in' social institutions, the Iliinois case studies ' ' 
and other sources in the SPAN data base indicate that* indiVidual»,teachers' 
V are very crucial elements in the implementation of . curriculum change.'' 

The degree to which the teacher is in control, of curriculum' *s i*'is\ , 
implemented in the classroom is illustrated in the "flowing excerpt . 4 

from one of the Illinois case studies: . * */ " "*? 



What takes place in" the classroom is- the province- 'of, the 
individual teacher. The building administrate^ , t" • 
_ • occasionally observe and evaluate, but teachers rarely 

intrude, on one another. If a teacher chooses td r . lecture, 
run discussion groups, or confine himself to showing 
films, an unwritten rule seems to hold that others'' wiLW ' 
say nothing about it. Curriculum— the coverage of'aS- 
single course or the relationship among 1 courses— 'is "dis- 
cussed and agreed upon in informal department meetings. 

Incursion into this system by central administrators or ' " 

committees is likely to be resented, sabotaged, or 
passively "waited out" -(Stake and-Easley^97^C p. 2?$). 

Unfortunately; *few, if any; .of the processes employed to change- the 
social studies have . stressed the. central role of the teacher in imple- 
menting such- change. ' '« 

This paper addresses three major processes through which -social, 
studies 'curriculum, change has-been 'promoted: "curriculum development," 
information dissemination., and teacher training. ' • » t 



V .4 
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Curriculum Developmen t i 

1' ' , 

The curriculum development movement began in the late 1950s and " 
'early 1960s and was marked by the widespread, use of federal funds. The 
Far West Laboratory identified /two commoner followed models employed in 
curriculum* development (Sikorski. et al. 1/976). 

The |irst model is the research-deVelopmentf^semination-adoption 
^(RDDA) mo^el shown in Figure 1 . Thi/was the mfffel 'most commonly' L, 
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Figure 1 " ' 
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(Sikorski et ail. 1976, p. 8) 

« 



flowed by the major social science curriculum fcevelopment projects, 
It is also used now by many r commercial publishers in the\Lr textbook 
development- efforts. Its maj^r* drawback is the Llmost total lack of 
attention to -Implementation strategies. Later curriculum *proj ect ^efforts 
were, however, developed to promote successful imllementacion, including 
resource-personnel workshops and jcooperative effLrts between colleges *o 
and school districts. These efft^ts are discusJed more fully 'in the 
section on teacher training, 

The centralized development projects were nfct the only curriculum 
development efforts undertaken with federal funis. A" "seed -money- 
approach was employed by such agencies as Title til (later IV-C) , Title 
IX Ethnic Heritage Studies, Environmental Education, Women's Educational 
Equity, and Teacher Corps.' This approach is described in Figure 2. 

This approach tended to ignore implementation strategies as well. 
Furthermore, the emphasis on local invention prjbably contributed to a 
growing trend toward fragmentation in social sJudies curricula.' One 
major advantage of the seed money approach is die sense of involvement 
the locaf'staff feels because of its participation in development efforts 
(Sikorski et al 1976, pp. 9-10). 

"Another type of curriculum development deserves mention. Many indi- 
vidual classroom teachers feel the need to develop materials specially 
fot 'use with -their classes. Such development ijay result in curriculum 
units, student contracts, learning packages, worksheets, and many other 
materials. It appears that such small-scale development, is common. It 
is impossible, however, to clearly describe the) impact of such develop- 
ment. 

How have materials developed by projects Jnd publishers worked their 
way into the schools? The process generally followed is outlined in 
Figure 3." r 

^ Figure 3 

THE ADOPTION PROCESS j 
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Committees and/or administrators most commonly make adoption deci- 
sions, ^eacher commit :ees and Individual teachers are the groups most 
"heavily involved 11 ' "in the social studies textbook selection process* 
Based on the perceptions of the district program respondents in the RTI 
survey, these two groups are "heavily involved" in the text selection 
process at the secondary level in two-thirds of the ' districts. At the 
elementary level, 83 percent of the districts had teacher committees wlio 
were "heavily involved"; in 61 percent of the districts, individual 
elementary teachers w<>re "heavily involved" in choosing their social 
studies texts. Principals appear to be "heavily involved" in text selec- 
tion in between one-th^Lrd to one-half of districts and schools, with 
elementary/principal^ most commonly involved (Weiss 1978, pp. B48, B49, 
B54-55), 

"Th^ community x hbwever, also affects selection decisions, at, least 
visions are based on I19W decision makers read com- 
munity feelings ♦ Community members sometimes serve on adoption commit- 
tees, and parents frequently challenge the committee's selections. 

The textbook adoption process ensures continual change in curriculum 
materials produced by commercial publishers. Adoption cycles dictate 
textbook revision every four or five years. Although only about half of 
the states have state adoption of elementary texts and slightly fewer 
have secondary adoption, publishers pay close attention to the^dteTTber 9* 
tions of the adoption committees (Sikorski .et al*» 1976, p. 23). Prac- 
tices and guidelines vary greatly from state to state. The system, in 
FitzGerald's words, "is less than democratic, because it is biased toward 
the .large adoption units — the large adoption states and the big-city 
school districts — and particularly biased % toward the ones that make a 
narrow selection of books . . . Not only the largest states but combina- 
tions of smaller ones 'have often exerted an influence disproportionate 
to the size of their school population" (FitzGerald 1979, pp. 33-34). * 



Information Dissemination 



Information dissemination is an "important element* in promoting 
curric/ulum change. Its 'importance is illustrated by the RTI survey's 
finding that "obtaining information about instructional materials" is 



one-- of the two areas in which half of /the secondary social studies 
teachers said they did not receive adequate assistance (Weiss 1978° pp. 
B113, B116). . . • » - - • 

' * • 

Dissemination mechanisms range from informal conversations with • 
colleagues 'to complex information systems suih as ERIC. Personal contact 
with other teachers seems to. be the mos^widely used and pref erred, mode 
of information dissemination among teachers. The RTI .survey found that' 
42 to 44>perceiy: of social studies teachers in grades 4-12 think other 
teachers are "ve*y useful" sources of information about new developments, 
in education; 58 percent of' K-3 teachers rated other teachers as "very 
useful" sources of information (Weiss 1978, pp.^ 150-153^ On the other 
hand, secondary social studies 'teachers dia nVrate principals, district 
personnel, .state supervisors , "'publishers , or sales representatives 'as 
\"very useful" sources of- information. * 

Other dissemination techniques include products- sucti as the SSEC 
Data Book of Social Stud ies Materials and Resources , newsletters and 
journals, and bibliographies. Journals and publishers' representatives 
were "seen as major sources of information on federally funded '.curriculum 
'^materials by state and district supervisors, but not by classroom 
teachers (Weiss 1978, pp. 72^-73) . 

Supervisors, programs employiqg field agents,' conferences, work- 
shops, demonstration sites, textbodk adoption panels, and teacher centers 
also facilitate dissemination. - 

« 

• * 

Teacher Training 

' Teacher-training programs seek to- affect the teacher's behavior 
directly; Such programs fall into the two genera]^ categorie's* of pre- 
service and inservice training. The Far . West Lab report found that 
"preservice education 'provides a broad training experience, but it is 
felt to have limited effectiveness for curriculum change" (Sikorski et 
al. 1976, p. 75). This is true, in part, because new teachers entering 
the educational system have only minor influence. Furthermore, very 
little is known about the Quality of preservice teacher education. Just 
as most social studies teachers are not active members of NCSS, most 
teacher educators are not either. What do we know about how they view 
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social studies, how th^y "prepare 11 teachers, or what tfltey consider to be 
a good teacher? How ,can we expect to see a change in social studies-£ft-, 
'the classroom if teachers ar e being L i^ifiedr^o-~see-^ij^^s,Jiistory , geog- 
raphy, afcd civics? Do those trainers, indeed, see it that way? 

Inserxice training appears to have ia greater impact on social 
studies curriculum change. Such graining may be general in nature or 
curr^qplum-specif ic . General inservice programs include graduate-level 
.courses, inseryice sessions focusing on techniques — for example, T?fciiiauni- 
cat'fofts skills, human relations , a~hd community involvement — and subject 
matter institutes. According, to a study by Perloff, "early" programs 
(NDEA summer institutes) for updating or 1 expanding the teachers 1 knowl- 
edge base in a broad subject area (e.g., history, math, French, or 
political science) have . . . produced minimal carry-ovef into^ the 
classroom ,r (Sikorski et al. 1976, p. 73). Several questions may, 
however j^be raised about *how such ^arry-ovef is measured; certainly, 
application of general knowledge and techniques is much more difficult 
4 to measure than is the use of a particular set fc of curriculum materials. 
Curriculum-specific training, on the other fiand, appears to be 
effective in lfeading to changes in classroom behavior. A,g6od'deal of 
eviderTce^ndicates that practical, concrete training is most* highly 
valued by teac^s, (Sikorski et al.. 1976, p. 73). Information from the 
JEllihois case studies shows that what teachers want in the way of help 
is .the chance to talk to other teachers to collect various "gimmicks" to 
incorporate ^Jto their current approaches (Stake and Easley * 1578 , 
p. 16:5). " \ • 

Training designed to help teachers implement 'a particular curriculum 
package fits into^this practical, concrete category. Sucft training may 
o^pcur in school district inservice programs,, cooperative programs between 
schools and colleges, 'summer workshdps, and resource personnel workshops. 
A prime questibn regarding cufriculum-specif ic training is whether its 
long-term effects are as beneficial as its immediate effects. - 

The impact -of federally funded training efforts is very difficult 
to judge. Studies of teachers who have attended NSF-sponsored workshops > 
seem to indicate that such workshops haVe bSen effective in /changing 
teacher behavior (Sikorski et al. 1976, p. 73). The number of social 
..studies teachers who tyave attended such programs, however, is very small. 
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^ Only 5 percent, of 10412 social # studies, teachers have? attended NSF- 
' . sponsored., institutes ^ workshops, but nfore principals (25 'percent, "' 

grades^ lfr-12) and district supervisors .(21 percent, grades 7-12) have 
y participated in-such programs. The majority' of state social studies 
. supervisors (60 percent) have attended at. least 'one such program. Social 
studies teacher's are much less likely to have participated in federally 
'.funded; training programs than are' science t>r math teachers (Weiss 1978, 
pp. 69-70). ,\ * > • _ . ' 

,* Not only are social studies teachers unlikely to have participated 

- in federally, funded -training. programs, they also tend to perceive inserv- 

• ice programs negatively. . Only one-fifth to one-third of social studies 

. teachers rated the following as- very useful: college copses, inservice 
. programs, ' federally sponsored workshops/ and meetings .of professional- 

organizations (Weiss 1978, p.- B15J, ^ 

■A major reason for* such negative attitudes may.w^l be -thai: insepv- 

ice programs "do* nof focus^ on thos£ problems -which teacWs see as most 

• acute. Teachers see the 'following problems 'as, most -serious: student 
apathy, student reading abilities, and lack of materials -to individualize 

~ reaming -iWeiss 1978, p. B129-131K Yet social studies training programs 
/do not^generally /focus pn. such problems as discipline or reading'; 

instead-,-. they tend to concentrate on inquiry "strategies and structures' 
' of the disciplines, ^ Less than half of teachers see a^need for training " 

in these areas (Weiss 1978.,. pp. Bltt, B146). Furthermore, teachers are 

generally suspicious of inqniiry and other' innovations (Stake and Easley 

1978, p. 12:7). <■ I '' - 



■ m t ' - , • ~ \ 

. ' . : : * - • Conclusion \ . 



v Many people- have concluded that nothing really changed as a result 

"of the curriculum efforts of "the 1960s and 1970s. "This .brief 'analysis ' 
of change -strategies ,t however , shows that some>odUt -changei and 
improvements did occur. ~Two newvcurriculum development approaches were"" 
'developed and utilifced-rRDDA and seed ' mcfney, 'These., approaches , espe- - 
ciaUy the first v in turn, had- some effect 'on commercial publishers and 
the processes they use in producing textbook programs. Inservice train- 
• ^ ing specifically focused on new material's- and. strategies also had some 
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modest effect on- social studies teachers. These efforts, however,, were 

*, * 
Jfot extensive and their ^tionwidfe impact; was minimal. Finally, infor- 

# v ' ■ 

mation dissemination techniques such as journals .and conferences have 

been important ,'sources of, information for state arid local supervisors, 

even though they have not had a large impact on soci&L studies teachers. 
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A SOCIAL ROLES APPROACH TO, -SOCIAL STUDIES 
1 By Douglas P. Superka and -Shairryl Hawke 



Project SPAN has outlined gx major problems thaY social studies 
educators need to address in the§1980s and a'series of. desired states 
and recommendations 'for improving- social- studies in the next decade. 
Since tfcose statements are broad guidelines for improving the field, a 
number of different approaches to social studies co'u-ld'be advocated to 
implement those recommendations and achieve those desired/' states . 

This^ section offers one possible focus for social 'studies that we 
' believe can solve the -six problems and move social studies toward the ' 
desired states. This focus, called "social roles," is- described and , ' 
explained below. Also included is a brief justification for this focus 
and kn explanation of how it can help, alleviate the six problems and • 
achieve the desired .states, in another volume, fhe social-roles approach 
has been elaborated further, with illustrative application's to, the K.-12 
curriculum (Superka land Hawke 1982). While ' our ultimate goal is the' 
i'mprovem'ent of social studies education for students, our'more immediate 
objective /in .presenting this* -approach is "to stimulate professional - 
inquiry and debate. \ " • • 
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Seven Social Roles 



How can- social) studies " contribute apA fully to the development of I 
knowledgeable and effe^ive participants' in our society? Dne way would, 
be to focus ^content and instruction more directly on how most people 
participate in that society-how "they spend their time and where' they 
put. their energy.' Most people's so cia^. lives can/be describe'd by seven " 
major roles:" citizen, worker, consumer^family member, friend, member, 
of; various soc'ia^groupg , and se^SoedtaTst^dies can help young people 
unaefstand, value .Nfmd f unction^r^tively and, competently in these 
social roles—thereby helping them b^com^f^felve individuals and 
effective participants in our society. ' I V 

The term" "role" has be£n defined by sociologists and psychologists \ 
in various ways. .-There is- general \agreement that the term refers to a' 
set of organised meanings aid valuesxthat direct a-person's actions in a 
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given situation or in the performance of a given function (Kitchens and 
Muessig 1980, p. 11; Rose 1965, p. 45)* Most anthropologists and sociol- 
ogists add that these roles are usually ascribed to people by their- 
society or culture. Some emphasis tjie interactive' nature of this 
process, stressing that individuals still can exercise' choice in defining 
and implementing their roles lAthin the society (e.g., Blumer 1*970). 
The term role is used here in rpughly this manner. Particular attention 
is directed to situations (especially^ sets^ of relationships) * and func- 
tions implied* b^y a role. 

Each of the seven roles defines an. important area of social life in 
which nearly all persons participate and implies, a specific set of rela- 
tionships and functions. While each role defines a distinct set of 
relationships and functions, all seven roles are- interrelated. A method 
of illustrating the interrelationships between and among the seven social 
roles is "depicted in Figure 1. Social studies programs can highlight 
both the , distinctiveness of and the interrelationships among the seven 
social roles. 

This "sectron expl^^s^nd illustrates the nature of these social 
» i 

rbles and* their interrelationships and ? clar i ties the^ valuable contribu- 
tions tlUt social studies can make to education for the social role^.* 

Figure 1 

' ' THE SEVEN SOCIAL ROLES 
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f These social roles can serve as a useful framework for determining what 
to teach in sociil studies and why. Social roles, in combination with 
knpwledge^about itudent development, can also provide a concrete basis 
for organizing >rriculun> content and learning activities 'in social 
studies. I ' 

The idea ^ ; a social-roles focus is, not completely.' new in education, 
although these seven roles are somewhat different tio % .previous formula- 
tions. A^similar t^eme can be found\n the' "seven cardinaKprl'nclples" ' 
of the 1918 National Education Association report, which included worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use/df literature, and 
ethical character (Commission on the. .Reorganization of Secondary ..Educa- - 
■tion 1918). More recently, two social studies educators have proposed, 
an emphasis on "lifelong roles"-citizenship , family membership,' occupa- 
tion, avocation, and personal efficacy-far elementary social studies 
(Joyce and.Alleman-Brooks 1979, pp.* 5-6). 

Citizen 

Citizenship education has. been considered the central-goal of social 
studies for at least the pasf century (HertzSerg 1981). Within the 
context of the* recent resurgence ^interest in thAopic, citizenship ' 
has been called the "primary, overriding purpose" (Barr, ,B,arth, and 
Shermis 1977, pp. 67-68), the "centering concept" (Shaver 1977, p. 115), 
and the "ultimate justif'iW^on 1 ' (Remy'l978, p. 41)"of social studies.* 
The-revised NCSS "currfculu^guid'elines , state frameworks, district cur- 
riculum guides, and textbook reflect this orientation. 

Despite, widespread, agreement about citizenship ' s- centrality and 
^impartap^ ^social^studies.^re'is little agreement about the meaning 
of the tSrm, the nature and sc^eStf the citizen role, or -the major, focus 
of citizenship education efforts (Mey^r 1979, pp. 11-19). While some ' 
educators have stressed patriotism andTloyalty, others have emphasized 
problem solving and^ocial criticism./ Some definitions of citizenship JJ ' J 
encompass-nearly all areas "of social/life, while others are restricted 
to- the political arena. Nearly ev/vyone^ however, agrees that the devel- 
opment of ^responsible participating' citizens" is a key to preserving and 
improving ~our democratic so 




The citizen role as defined in this paper is focused on the rela- 
tionships between individuals and political entities (for example, the 
state, governmental agencies, and political -organizations) and organized 
efforts to inflATence^public policy,. *0n the basis this conception, 
the citizen role\includes a wide range of. important activities; voting, 
obeying just lawsfl j&allengjtng- tin just laws, paying taxes, serving in the 
armed forces, participating in political parties, studying public issues, 
advocating positions on public policy questions (either individually or 

in groups), working for volunteer organizatiorts', and' holding public 

I • 

-office. Citizens engage in these activities in a variety of settings 

and at several /levels, including the neighborhood, community, city, 

state, region, ilat^x^rT, and world, with tfhe specific nature of the eiti- 

I , / T 
zen's activitieLjiif f ering at^the diffefrept levels. Many of the- activi- 
ties performed lat the city, state, and national levels are directly 
related to governmental institutions, [while those at the neighborhood, 
region, and woijld- levels are not. 

In relation to all levels of the citizen role, social studies has a 

r * li 

major and uniqle.. contribution to make . Although other 'subject areas and 
.aspects of school share some responsibility for citizen education, social 
studies is primarily responsible for providing opportunities for students 



and values needed to understand 
pblitical system and to analyze 



to learn the basic knowledge, skills 

jind participate effectively in the U. 

atid help resolve public issues. 

Exactly what is meant b.3Ledurat Ion for the citizen r^e? Within 

history, political science, economics, ,,ancf other subject disciplines, . 

educators musfc not orAy identify topics or concepts related. to the citi- 

, J . ^ • 
zen role 'but also determine vhich of :hese are most directly rela'ted to 

\ * ' ~ 

or essential, to that role. Since hllsiiory occupies a major place in the 

social studies curriculum, the contributions of history to the role of 

citizen as well as .other roles mus£ be examined. At the classroqj| level, 

\ ' 
for example, a high\ school teacher may have to decide what aspects of 

the "Civil War and Reconstruction" ar* most important for. senior-high 

students to learn* in brder to be informed citizens. At the district 

level, administrators might need to dtcide whether U.S. history is the 

best course for ten-^ear^lds . 



Such questions do not- mean (That history should be consider 
unimportant. . It does mean chat history and the other disciplines 
be examined to determine what knowledge and skills can contribute/ most 
to education for citizenship. These kinds of decisions will have/to be 
made if r0 om is to be found in the increasingly crowded social s/udies 
curriculum for teaching about the other important social roles, /young 
people and adults spend more than 90. percent of their waking time in 
these other, roles; social studies in the 1980s must make, a Wgger contri- 
bution to these aspects of their lives. ' 



Worker 



The worker role, unlike the citizen role, U not generally perceived 
by social studies educators as being central to their field. Although 
some educato^.have supported the "infusion"' of career awareness' into 
social studies instruction (e.g., Taylor et al. 1977; National Council 
' for the Social Studies 1975), many teachers have viewed career education 
,atran encroachment on the legitimate domain of social studies. 

.Social studies educators cannot ignore the fact that productive 
work is an important aspect of most people's lives. A consistent finding 
of the various secondary education commissions of the 1970s was that 
education had failed to establish a meaningful relationship between 
school and work in our society (National Task Force for High School 
Reform 1975; National Commission on the Reform of Secondary .Education 
1973; Panel on Youth, President's Science Advisory Committee ■ 1974) ' 
Work^is an important part of many students' lives, even before they leave 
high school; a recent study report ed.that ^at- some" given time during'the 
school year, about 50 percent 'of all high school juniors and seniors and 
about 30 percent of all 9th- and lOth-graders are .employed" (Cole 1980, 
PP. 44-46). And, of course,, most students will spend th^ fha'jority of' ■ 
their ftult lives as p.aid employees. Thtfs, the 'worker has both 

iWdiate and future relevance *> elementary and secondary students. 

What can social studies' contribution be to this role? Social. 
studiesMus an auxiliary, not primaryf^sponsibility in this area. The . 
majof responsibility must and should rest with career education special- 
ists, guidan,^ counselors, .language arts, and mathematics teachers. 
These areas are proper ones 'to focus. on>knowledge about careers and on 
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occupation-related skills such- as identifying information related to job 
openings, preparing job apoiTcatiai],s, interviewing for jobs, and perform- 
ing basic computation^ an^communication skills. Social studies can - 
'•reinforce these efforts. Social Studies afso shares with other areas of 
school and society some responsibility for developing decision-making 
skills and constructive attitudes toward work. V 

In addition to these shared responsibilitiesf^social studies has, * 
the following special functions: to provide students with awareness of 
careers directly 'related to the social sciences (for example, urban 
planner, sociologist, government administrator, and business economist); 
to help students reflect on -tfieir worker-related experiences - (for * 
example, analyzing interpersonal relationships and conflicts on the job); 
to provide students with knowledge -that will place in historical and 
social perspective the role 6f the worker in U.S. society and the world 
(for example/ knowledge about labor unions, immigration and employment, 
women in the labor force, and the impact of war on jobs); and to help 
students analyse and discuss the interrelationships between the worker* 
role and the other social roles (for example, the conflicts that often 
arise between being a responsible member of the family and a conscien- 
tious worker) . 9 

\ Drawing on valid knowledge from economics,' history, sociology, and 
otjher social sciences, social studies c^n make an important contribution 
to education related to the role of Ithe worker. % * 

* * _«* * 

Consumer . . < 

While not all people are workers or active citizens, everyone in 
our society is v .^ consumer. The role of consumer is to buy and use the 
gqods and services produced by workers. 6 ffhese goods and services, include^ 
/^natural resources (water,, wood, oil, and gas), manufactured products 
* ' (food, drugs, bicycles, and cars), information (print and other media), 
business services ,(banking, insurance, and real estate), and 'social 
services (education, jWedicine, recreation, and welfare) . The consumer 
role' includes beipg a g!*od planner, shopper, and protector of these goods 
ancf services and an effective money manager. Being a wise and competent 
m consumer in our modern complex society will continue' to be a major* chal- 
lenge in ttie 1980s and beyond. 
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. . The consumer role is sometimes perceived as* an economic activity in 
which persons engage solely for their own individual benefit. The prob- 
lems related to us'ing ' energy and other environmental resources have 
demonstrated that the consumer role also has significant collective and 
societal dimensions.' Buying a small car instead of a large one, for 
example.'may be a long-term money saver for an individual? it may also ' 
be a more environmentally sound and socially responsible decision. 

Social studies' ynaj or contribution to the role "of consumer can be 
-to help students understand this role in the context of our national- 
economic, political, and social systems and to appreciate the global 
interdependence of consumers. Meeting these goals for consumer-role 
education suggests such topics as consumer law, supply and demand, con- 
sumer protection", inflation, money ,and credit, boycotts, energy, the 
« environment, * multinational corporations'; and international trade. it 
also calls for teaching about interrelationships between the/consumer 

role and the qfher social roles. / 
t - / * * • J 

Providing historical, economic,, and political perspectives for 'the 

consumer role is another unique function of social studies. The emphasis 
should be on supplying stude-nts • with the conceptual tools, thfey.can use 
to $dapt to; future changes rather tharr on providing technicaly skills 
that fiayVe obsolete^ |n tea years. 4 tennis" instructor can help students 
make a wise' decision abouj* which tennis racquet to buy. 'A- "driver's 
education ^nsfructo'r dan teach students what to look for in buying a 
car. A home economics teacher can help students • become .aware ' of, the 
advantages ; and disadvantages of?, generic groceries. While socials studies 
^can make somk contributions. at that level, it should focus primitiy on 
providing a larger view. , r » • ' 

b.l.J S ° studies- shares with othftr' subject areas responsibility for 
.some aspects of^consumer education/' Critical television viewing, for 
example, is a topic <of interest in. both^sociaJ^btudies and language arts. 
As language arts concentrates on analyzing programs"? £ 0< r .literary quality 
and program elements, social studies can help students detect bias 'Snd 
stereotyping ,in both programming and advert fsetnen7s by d*awing on knowl- 
edge and skills from psychology and social psychology.' Similarly, social 
studies and science , share responsibility for/nelping students function 
effectively and intelligently as consumers of natural resources, "espe^ 



cially in regard to such science-related issues as energy, acid rain-, 
and Recombinant DMA. The partnership between social studies and other 
subject areas in preparing students for the consumer role can be one of 
the most vital developments of the 1980s. 

s • 

Family Member , • 4 

>Host demographers predict that the 1980s will not be an easy, 'stable 
time for families in the United States. Divorce rates will probably ■ 
continue to rise, birth rates will remain low, more. womeiT will join the' 
paid labor force, more children will live with only one parent, and more 
couples will decide not to have children. Despite these, stresses, 
strains, and changes, most experts believe that the American family will 
adapt and survive. Because of these stresses, strains, and changes, 
young people will need all the help they can get to understand and func- 
tion in their roles as family members. 

Traditionally, the family has been defined as a group of people 
related by birth, marriage, or adoption who live together for the pr&ary 
purposes, of procreation and child rearing. It can' also Include alterna- 
tive family styles--for example, a married- couple llving^together without 
children-and such extended-family relationships as those between eman- 
cipated adults and their elderly parents. Family roles 'include mother, 
fatherHfusband, wife, son, daughter, brother," and sister; atso grand-' 
child, grandparent, mother-in-law, and still others. Everyo^ functions 
^in two. or more family roles, often in - two or more simultaneously. The 
Mature of eao*r<* these roles changes dramatically over the course- of a 
person's life.. Societa^ trends add another element of change. v 

^•Social studies programs can and should make 'an important contribu- 
tion to. helping young people understand and function in their present 1 

future roles'as family members. Obviously, social studies cannot 
a0d should not be totally responsible for producing "good family mem- 
bers"; a young person's own family will certainly be the major influence. • 
However, by drawing on knowledge from -sociology, "psychology, anthro- 
pology, and history, socia'l studies can help students better understand". 

deal with parent-child relationships, sibling relationships, the, 
rights arid responsibilities of^arejjts and children^ changing family) 
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„ roles, the family as an institution, ' Che future of the family, the 
diverse types-' of families- in the" United States and throughout the world, 
ahd marriage* and courtship, 

At present, the family is a. specific focus of social studies only 
J* the primary grades (especially grade 1) and. in the 12th grade, as 
part, of a sociology or family life elective; in other grades it is 
. virtually -ignored,, despite the importance of family to the lives of early 
adolescents. The roie of family member, should have a more prominent 
place in K-12 social studies programs. 



i 

Friend 



No social studies teacher, especially at the junior and senior high 
- levels, has to be reminded that "friends" are one of the most important 
dimensions of students lives. ' A recentTfctudy of teenage sexuality con- 
* firmed the importance of friendships in the lives of 15- to- 18-year-olds 
(i;Sex R.ated Below Friends, School, and Sports" 1979). Younger students 
also value friendship, but they think about it , differently. According 
to research conducted by Robert L,. Selman .and Anne P. Selman, children" 5 * . ' 
thinking about friendship develops in stages'.in much eke same way as ' 
their reasoning about moral, issues and other interpersonal relationships"' 
(Selrqan and Sel'man* 1979) . The Seimans also found' that 'many youngsters 
heedjhelp in making and keeping friends and in dealing w^th friendship- 
related Conflicts, 



The importance of friends does not appear to diminish as one grows . ' 
into .adulthood, although the nature, forms, and bases of - friendship ' 
change dramatically. While we lack extensive research data on friend- 
ship, such popular-culture indices as television shows ("Laverne and 
Shirley") and singles-club memberships suggest the .importance o'f \friend-~" 
sHip-ii our society. 'The few studies which<do exist (e.g., Block 1980 „ «, 
and-Parlee 1979) confirm that the experience of friendship is crucial to" 
the healthy; social and emotional development of children and adults. 
Strained family relationships and alienation from the community underline 
the importance of friends as a source of .trust, "understanding, affection, - 
and acceptance. 

-a • 

lu tuunasc to the centrality of friendship" in people's lives, the 
topic is virtually nonexistent in social studies. A few. primary-level ' 



textbooks tou£h on the subject, and some supplementary materials contain 
'activities Related to friendship^ Of all • the * social roles, however, 
that of friend receives by far the legisjt emphasis in social studies* 

Social sttidies (along with language arts and counseling) has -an 
important and legitimate contribution to make in this area** While a new 
educational movement (such©as "Education for Responsible Friendship 11 or 
"Friend Education, 11 ) is not being suggested here,, some vital aspects of 

2£endship can be a part of schooling and social studies* Many students 
all levels will respond to opportunities to examine and~discuss ques- 
tions related, to friendship, and* the social . sciences have important 
knowledge and skills to offer in educating students for the role of 
> friend. 'Appropriate topics include forms .of friendship, rangfng from 
casual to intimate, responsibilities and expectations associated .with 
friendship, qualities of good, friends, processes^of making friends, 
s'ocial mobility, same-sex/opposite-sej friendships, conflicts between 
family And friends, peer O groups* cross-qultural friendships, and warXime 
friendships* * ^* 

Member of Social Groups - * 

Every person is- a member of various social groups* Broadly defined, 
these include \Y) groups whose membership is determined at birth (being 
male or female, a member of - a racial group, and & member of an age cofio.rt 
group) , (2) sfrch categories as religious groups, ethnic groups, and 
^socioeconomic classes, into which pe^aong^are born but from which they 
may move, and (3) groups to which people choose to belong^, such as bridge 
clubs^, baseball teams, and women's consciousness-raising groups.. 

Participation and membership in all these groups can^take"plface *at* 
various levels of involvement; however, certain socially presented 9 
expectations and norms are associated with membership in 'each group* 
Social studies efforts in regard to membership in the first two kinds of 
groups* should be focused on teaching students to be aware of the exist- 
ence and nature of different kinds of groups, to analyze their particular 
Affiliations with groups,' to make conscious individual decisions about 
the extent of their participation in various groups,- and to understand 
the nature and origins of group expectations — emphasizing that one does 
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nob. necessarily have 'to limit his or her choices, because of traditional 
group expectations. This has indeed been a majo^thr^^flmany multi- 
cultural education, ethnic studies, and woi^XlKfrrfty efi^ris. 
- At the most intimate level, a person can choose to bfl'oL to a small 
face-to-face group whose primary £oal is social or 'philosophical rather-- 
than political or whose organizing principle may be ethni/ identity?^ 
rkigion. ^ge^or sex. Some examples .of groups in this JtegoVy are *- 
sqciaj. club based mainly on ethnic affiliation, a youth athletic club, a" 
bridge club, and a local church or temple. A major .contribution of . 
social studies at this level can be to help students examine the jture, 

• purpose, and dynamics of such, groups-who belongs to these groupsfwhere 5 
they exist, why they form, and' how they are run— as Jell as'.group » 
responsibilities, rules, and norms. '. . * 

At still another level, a social group may be a large-scale ' *' 
(national or global) organization whose purpose is to/help maintain and 
improve the social conditions of a particular group^-for example^ the 
National Organization to* Women (NOW) and the National Association ' for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) . The r<&L of social, studies - 
in regard to such a gro«p is to teach about -its nature, purpose, func- 
tion, arid impact and to help students" make reflWive decision^ about 
possible participation. ( . 

- Still another^ type of grpup is .a social aggregate lacki.ngdnXkind 
of "formal organization— males in the' United States, '♦children ih the ' 
wo r< ld,, and Jews., for example. This' category also includes members of' 
geographically defined aggregates: people who' live in the same' rive ¥ • 
va-lley, rtDuntainrange, or desert, who have no political organization 
but share certainties "and behavior because of their interaction with 
a common ^environment. Here the major role of social studies^s to tea'ch ~~ 
about the impact and contributions of suclf groups in the United StVtes , 
and the world--with attention to the groups' cultural traditions, 
customs, and history and the effects of major, historical or contemporary, 
forces on their social welfare. Examples of historical topics_are the 
impact of the Civil Warden blacks and the effect of economic recessions, 
and inflation'on the rotes of women in the United' States. A very current 
topic related to'tHfcse issues is the recent immigration to .the United 
States of C^jbodian refugees, Cubans, arid other groups, resulting from' 
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international political events* The impact of this immigration on the 
United States and on these people is a very significant topic that social 
studies can examine. 

Finally', social. stud"ies-,can contribute to students 1 understanding * 
of the group7member role by focusing on the interrelationships between" " 
this role and the other^ social rolfes. Family roles, for example, are 
closely related to ^membership" in ethnit groups. Another crucial topic 
is the potential conflict between the citizen/ role and membership in' , 
: social groups. Recent multicultural education efforts have helped to 
emphasize the pluralistic nature of our society and therefore of citizen- 
ship in the^United States. Some, however, view this as fragmentation of 

* the society and subordination of national civic values to ethnic and 

.\ 1 ' y 

cultural values. The .possible interrelationships between the citizen 

\ \ 
role and religious group memb'er roid have\ been dramatized by the direct 

iftvolveme"ht of some religious groups in recent political campaigns. 

Teaching directly and honestly about these kinds o~f conflicts ^nd Inter-* 

u relationships today. and in the past is a significant responsibility of. 

social studies. • t * . • i 

• . A . • v/ . 

' Self : 

As indicated in the" previous discussion of social roles , JLL5. 
: - > • * . - - , • " v \ 

* * society expects a person to- be a^good citizen, worker, consumer r^^i^ily 

* — ^ • - ' 

member, ^nd to* a lessor extent good friend. \In addition, our .society 
N often conyeys certain expected ways a person shoulcj act Based on the sex 
cohort role, ethnic group, and social class to.vhich he* or she belongs. 
Our society places still another expectation on people because of the 
- * ^feh value if puts on* th"e individual:"' people ar§-;also encouraged' to be 
.t^eSae^veis — ta express their own uniqueness and to dev.elop £heir full 
p^ten^ialiti^s. * This striving ^for fulfillment^ and realization as a 
unique rand competent person 'occurs both^ithin^ the six social roleg 
,(e.g. % , by being a unique teadher or. tlie bes£ father you can poss 
' and\>utside those roles (e.g., by reading history to expand one's intel- 
lecty^t horizons ^>r ^running ten piles a jday, tb develop and maintain a m 
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healthy body).. ^ e have defined this function and the sets of .relation- 
ships, meanings, and values associated" with it'as die role of self.* 
: The importance of including a focus on self has' been recognized by 
many educators within and outside the social studies field. Goals of 
increasing self-awareness and enhancing, self-esteem have been a central 
aspect of humanistic education and values clarification (e.g., Canfield 
and Wells 1976; Raths, Harmin, and Simon 1978). Many, social studies 
educators also include these goals (e.g., Fenton 1977). '. ~ 

As do* the other .roles, the role of self involves fhe person in 
certain kinds of activities. In addition to acting competently in the 
other roles, these self-development-oriented activities include develop- 
ing a positive and realistic self-concept, increasing one's - self- 
awareness, expanding one's intellectual capacities, developing and' main- 
taining a healthy emotional and physical being, and clarifying and living 
by a. set ot personal values that leads to individual and societal well 
being. ' . fc t . 

All aspects of school and society share some, responsibility for 
-education and development related to 'the role of self. What is fhe 
unique contribution of -social studies to this goal? Primarily' providing 
learni !L^^ rienCe . S cMt wiU hei P students understand how the other , 
social roles, including membership in social groups, influence identity' . 
and self-development, as well as how the latjter can influence and, Chang e^ 
•social roles. Tp accomplish thds goal social studies can draw L the 
social -sciences-from psychology , Jkciology , social* psychology , iistory, 
anthropology, and cultural geography-as well as on .sources such as 
multicultural .education, sex-role awareness, literature, and philosophy*. ' 

_ ^ A final contribution of social studies and other subjefc areas to 
the goal of education for the role of self is to help each student expand 
and develop- his or her intellectual .capacity. ,This goal has two impor- 



*While it may not be common to use the te.rm "self." as a "role " as 
it. is -used here-, we believe this is convenient terminology for our' 

VhI ? »A^ PU " P0Se ' ! mph f iZing the ^P?""' relationship of the self to 
the other six s6cial roles.. This usage is similar* to that of some 

ri£«£?J 8t8 ^ ?5 llo r pher ? Wh0jraV ^ focuse d/*n an interac tionist . • 
pg^ectiv^on self and sfociefcyjte.g. ,t Blggefl471 ; Blumer 1970)? A 

e1^!^:.g!;t.S has also Bee ~ n r en V7 social — 
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tant aspects. One involves teaching content from social studies that 
students should know simply *ifi order to be 1 informed persons — even if 
such knowledge does not lead to immediate payoffs in terms of success ii 

other social roles." The other is helping students develop a sense of / 

\ i 

the joy of learning and knowing. While much social studies knowledge 
. . * * .« . • ' • 

can be justified on the* basis that an informed person should know it, 
social studies teachers should emphasize demonstrating to students thaV 
learning can be satisfying — even joyful — for its own sake. This aspect 
of students' ' intellectual development should be strengthened. 

Why Social Roles? 

* - 

The goal of refocusing social studies on social • roles cannot be 
easily attained, nor will it be a magical panacea for the problems of 
social studies. The social-roles focus* is recommended in the belief 
that it will help, more than some existing approaches, to alleviate the 
six .problems described by Project SE^. and move social studies toward 
the desired states ^recommended by SPAN, The basis for" making this state- 
ment is explained below in relation to each -problem area and desired 
stated 



f . . . " 

Student Learning m 1 ^ 

The most important problem to be addressed in the 19B0s, and by 
implication the ultimate desired state^o be achieved}* is related to 4* 
student learning and valuing of social studies. Sdnce social role's focus 
on how children and adults spend time and act in the social world, this 
orientation should help students appreciate the imj5orta*nce of sqcial 
studies, increase student motivation to learn s<\cial stucb.es, and, ulti- 
mately* improve students learning of significant knowledge and skills 
in social ^studies. 

*» > 

While this hypothesis has not been tested empirically, one study 
that did relate to this idea -is- supportive. A study of 772 high school 
students' perceptions of the relationship of soci|al studies to 'work, 
family, and community concluded that: •'"By developing the linkages of 
their subject matter to future personal development, (social -studies)^ 
teachers could increase the likelihood 1 that students j^ould consider the 



subject important, and woulcf work harder to' learn it" (Farman, • Natriello, 
and Dornbusch 1978, p. 38). 

The social-roles focu4 ,can help students see the value of social ■ 
studies. Can it also leak to increased learning of important social 
studies knowledge and skills? A case can be made for social roles having 
more potential to do that/ than some other apfroaqhe^ First, the social 
roles provide a framework 'for asking what knowledge ^skills are most 
• important for living in/ the social world. If helping- student* become 
effective participants L the social world is the ultimate goal of social 
studies, the social-rol/es focus might lead to a clarification , of. knowl- 
edge and skills that' ire more directly related to that, goal and not' 
• entirely different ffl the knowledge and skills no^ being taught. 

. Second, social riles is more likely tha_n ether" approaches to improve 
student^learning becaW it has a greater gotenti^l fox stimulating stu- 
. dent interest and motivation.. A re^nt* meta-antlysis of educational . 
research has. demonstrated a consistent and. aositive relationship between 
.student motivation ind attitudes W atudWTlearnitagVWalberg, Schiller, 
and Baertel 1979) ./ Common s^ense also suggests that students leam'more ' 
when they ar.e^ inter e ? t^d and involved in a subject and when they~believe 

it is^impor.tSnt.and "-QSef-uCto them. 

1 — " • - 

Third, a socia_l-ralH S .#ramework-has a great potential to incorporate 
and use the Hnowlkge about student cognitive^ -moral, and social .d^lop- . 
ment that has beln gained" in the past decade or two. Unlike approaches 
, that focus on one aspect of social studies (such as influencing public . 

policy, learning' the^basic -facts and generalizations of the discipline, 
--or- being a responsible citfizen) »hV social-roles approach with its,.' '] 

balanced emphasis on persorial-;. interpersonal , and societal- issues will • " 
, lend itself readily to integrating the implications of a. wide range of 
child development research. -~ • Y ■> " v 

. Suggesting the potential for social roles to use knowledge of 
student needs; and interest is*riot_to advocate a total focus" on student / 
interest. SoWe.' structure, such^as that df the social roles, is needed / 
to provide a stable focus within which studen< concerns can be consider J 
without cjM^ng a* curriculum whi^is^ repetitious 'or unduly, concentrated 
. on the egocentric orientations of stiiHanec N / 



on the e|oc4ntric orientations of ^studen^s. 
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Teaching Practices J 

The central problem related to instruction that 'Project SPAN has 
.identified is that most teachers do not use a variety of instrfcction^f"^\ 
practices in social studies, despite the fact that most "educators beligve . 
that this should 0 be' done. Previous reform efforts have attempted to 

r i 

change this situation by focusing on single 'instructional strategies 
,(e.g., inquiry learning, student participation). A social-roles focus, 
does not rely on aijy Single instructional strategy', but calls for recog- 
nition of the value of different instructional practices and reconflnends 
that they all be in tegrated into a^coherent ^social studies program. * 
A recent study indicates that social studies teachers suppcfrt inte- 
grative approaches and materials that relate knowledge to their students' 
lives (Fontana 1980, , pp. 70-73) . The social-roles approach places a 
major emphasis on this factor, an additional advantage that many other 
reform efforts have not had. , \ 

Curriculua 

The major probiem with the social studies curriculum today, as 
identified b}r Project SPAN, is that it is not organized around or focused 

i f ~ 

ir,sonal and spcietal goals that hel,p students become effective par- 
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ticibfents in the social world. The social-roles focus is designed to 

•#1 

alleviate, this problem by emphasizing the wide range of roles in which 
peopfle engage — from mainly personal ones t such as friend ami family member 
to societal ones such as. consumer and citizen. The social-roles frame- 
work, moreover, provides an excellent way to integrate the many diverse 
topic areas such as legal education, multicultural studies, consumer- 
education, and career educations The roles also provide an understand- 
able framework for integratiiSg^knowledge from history and the Social 
science disciplines and for explicating the major knowledge, skill, , 
value, and participation goals of social studies . • 

These four types of goals can be considered ; in relation to the 
sodial roJ.es* * v The following questions, for example, can be *ask$d when 
planning a social .studies program: . What knowledge! and skills are most 
useful for helping students understand and function in their roles as 
members of the family? What values and participation goals are particu- 
larly' relevant to the consumer ancl worker roles? 

• ■ ■' v . •. 7 
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r -questions can be asked in relation fife the social s^ienae 
and special topics related to social studies. Som§ questions 
thjj disciplines are: What 'knowledge frgm sociology and - 
is I especially important to help students understand family 
Ifriindship? What knowledge from economies' is most useful in 



t ( jie worker and consumerrples? What political science con-,^ 
ralizations are most vital to helping' students become 



topics, SU£ 



relation^) t ( l 
cepts and ^ne 

better citiz^ls? The focu^ can' also be .tWd* around to question tradi- 
tional elem^ds of social studies 'programs ■• To what role or roles do 
American hi|tcry courses most contribute? World history courses? 
Psychology ^ri< 
The sajte 



sociology courses? 

!:inds of questions can V -be asked, of the various '.special 
legal education, environmental education, global educa- 
tion, multfcultjural education, consumer education, career education, 
women^s ^&ies, and^future studies. Most advocates of these special 
topics pus^for their inclusion in all courses. -Thug", -for example, 
proponents |f global, perspectives say they should be stressed in alJL ' 
Cour.ses—U.^. history, world history, civics, government, etc' Multi- 
cultural pro|onents want the same thing, as' do the other groups. But 
teachers canjot do everything, in every course. Some topics are more 
Appropriate |J' certain goals than others... -The roles can help social 
studies educa|drs make these curriculum decisions. 

-. The- -role! J then, have strong potential for developing a comprehen- 
sive social studies curriculum based on personal and sdcTetal issues. ' 
Moreover, the^roles provide a curriculum focus that can integrate three 
previously competing^perspectives 6f social studies—subject, learner, 
and society. ■ 

Actual implementation of, the curriculum' approach described here in 
a "school ," <fistri£.t, or state will, of course, depend upon -.many other 
factors, -including the availability of materials, the ability to ' demon- 
strate that the intellectual integrity of th'e disciplines can be^'main- 
tained. and' the ability to convince 'the public that such a curriculum is" 
peeded.. TKe potential f ox_cto^ng-nrh^§e-fbar tiers with the , social-roles 
focus has great promise., , '* 
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One of the primary needs identified by Project SPAN for improving 

the prdfession is to develop a greater, uhity of purpose and direction 

k 

for social, studies instruction. In the past 20 years a number of 



approaches and rationales for^o^ial studies have been posited, including 
reflective inquiry, social science disciplines, citizenship transmission, 
and student-centered (Morrissett and H^as 1982). The critical need now 
is to develop approaches to social studies' that synthesize the best, ele- 
ments of each of tnese various perspectives and .point towarcf helping 
students understand! and act- effectively in their social lives. 

One suchf approaches the roles focus, which calls for providing 
learning experiences and for teach*ir\g knowledge, skills, and values that 
will help Students understand and act effectively in the, major roles in 
which they engage kn the- Social world. This will require students to 
learn facts, \concej>ts, and generalisations from history and 'the social 
science disci^inels; it will involve developing reflective thinking and 



rational decisio^ii 



making skills; and it will include developing , some 
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< b.asic #l^ueS and fiisQissing value issues. Instead of advocating these . 
things for their own sake and instead of competing for attention, pro- 
ponents of these approaches can see where and how each of their views 
fits into the overall purpose of social studies. The roles, therefore, 
can be an effective way to provide- a greater sense of -unity and direction 
to the .profession. 1^ - ^ " ! ' » f 

Efforts to estjabl/sh a social roles focus on a K-12 basis can also / 
encourage interaction^ among elementary, junior high, and senior hi^h- 4 
social s.tudies teachejrs. This would, of course, he^true^for any attempt 
to provide a K-12 fsaus for social studies, Jbtit the .social roles, more 
than othe^: approaches to social /^tudies^also* provide a strpiig basis for • 
fostering communication between social studies educators andj ottjer sub 
ject area .teachers. I 

Finally, the. i<lles focusjcin cdn^rii^ttte^to alleviating teacher dis r 
satistfacjtion by providing teachers 'with' a comprehensive ^nd understand- 
able statement ofVtlie central purpose iD^'sdelal' studie6 — a purpose which 
can alsd be understood Snd supported b# students. In addition, the 
* soc?^tl*roles approich jjrpvi'des a framework whereby teachers of .all grade 
leve\V, *nd of varying 'perspectives can contribute to achieving the- 
c en t r dtij Jp u r po s e\ 
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Culture of the School 

ma J° r Problem which inhibited most of the social studies reform 
efforts in the past two decades was ignorance of the dominant schooK 
"culture^ (Anderson 1982).. The social-roles framework takes this very 
powerful influence into account by providing a structure which -recognizes 
and uses^the fact that scho.ols and society' have these- complex cultures 
with often-conflicting value orientations . Most schools will probably' 
.never be laboratories for democracy.' jome aspects' of schools may be 
appropriate for learning about democracy, wh;ile other aspects may more 
' appropriately ~be settings to prepare s/udents for their roles as workers, 
consumers, and friends. Thus, the.rolfes framework, instead of clashing * 
with the school culture, can use it tl enhance social studies learning.' 

4 * 

Public Awareness 

The sixth problem identified byl Project SPAN points to the need for 
more public awareness of, support f/r, and involvement in social studies 
'in the 1980s. This 'will not be ehsily attained. The adult public, " 
according to a recent Gallup p f ll/ shares students'" belief that their 
social stutdies classes are not vefcy useful and relevant' to their lives 
(Gallup 1978). Paradoxically, thiey still rate U.S. history and .govern-- 
.mtent.as essential subjects (Gallup l?J?) . Both views, however'/ are 
probably .tied to the realities /they experienced as stt/dents— those 
courses "were" -required 'for them /but^ were not perceived as being very . 
relevant. Personal and societal relevancy is one important aspect' of 
the social-roles approach. ]}f/sQcial studr.es 'educators can demonstrate 

toward public understanding "and support 

■ can be achieved. • 17 v « i< ' 

* ' / J 

t -Thus, efforts to educate/ the, public must occur when we try to gain 

involvement and support.* TM social roles, have an important advantage 
• over fcther social studies rejourn approaches in these efforts. The roles 

cjn^be explained in simple! understandable terms-citizen, consumer, 
■worker, friend", parent, child, and so on— to which the public can relate, 



Previous reform .approaches 
"interdisciplinary! social 



processes" when communicatli|g with laypeoplel 



| # * - • 

had* tc^overcorae jargonistic terms such as 
cience concepts" . and "reflective ' inquiry 



#1 _It is also important to .recQgnize that the; public (despite ,our use 
of this term) is not^ a monolithic, homogenedus group. The public really 
consists of flaany different groups of adults who are very pluralistic in 
backgrounds, experiences, and values. While -public opinion polls\reveal 
some majority opinions , they also reveal many differences. A recent 
Gallup poll, for instance, indicates that ."the public" is 'roughly split 
in half over whether high schools should offer fewer courses or a /wider 
variety % of courses (Gallup 1979). If pore differences such as this do 
exiSt, 'some segments of t}ie public may be very receptive to the social- 
roles focus. Sdmfc, of this support Vould probably come 'from people who 
have liberaJX, views on education.. The roles focus, however, also has 
some potential for appealing to j>eople *with conservative views^ Those 
who believe that productive work an^jl a'strong family are the bedrocks* df 
American society, for example, may respond 'to the emphasis placed on the., 
worker and family member roles. 

Some Questions ' About Social Roles . 

zz? — 0 

* y 

> Some of the questions that might be raised about the focfie on so'cial 
roles^sugges ted fyere, and possible answers to these questions , ^are given 
here. 

Would adoption of social rolea as an organizing focus mean virtyal 
abandonment -of the present social studies curriculum ? No ; much of the 
present coptent could be kept. Many existing courses, current activi- 

• 4 

ties, and available materials contain valuable elements for teaching'-' 
social 'roles. Historical perspectives and concepts*, for example, are 
valuable sources of knowledge^ to 'help people understand and function* 
well as citizens, consumers, and family, members in our rapidly changing 
society. 

N ' " 

Would adoption of social roles as a foetus of social studies relegate 
citizenship to a mjlnor role in the curriculum ? , Noj citizenship could, 
and probably should, remain the singie mofct important* role in social 
studies. Citizenship would, however, give way to greater emphasis on • 
the other roles % . The shift-in empha^i^ might be illustrated as in Figure 
2. (The. "current emphasis" in Figure 2 represents the* rhetoric of social 
studies rather than the'reality . .waile citizenship is widely proclaimed 

■\: . ' 
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as thj fcnly orjtfminant goal of social studied, the reality is that much 
of social studies is. unrelated to citizenship or to any other discernible 
goal. I Social roles can furnish a focus thjt is now missing in much of 

social studies teaching.) 
. 

Figure 2 

SUGGESTED CHANGE IN EMPHASIS ON. \JaRIOUS' SOCIAL ROLES 



Current Ei|phasis 



Desired Emphasis 
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In a curricula, based on. social rol e/, is there any^ placV for top ics 
based on so cial co n cerns which have come' into the curriculum recently- 
such as multicultural s t udies, wren's studies, futurj .studies . and • 
global . ijssues ? Yes; social roles can provide a useful 'framework for ! 
selecting and organizing* subje'ct matter related to these .concerns. 
Studying families of diffe^t .ethnic groups or in different cultures, 
. for example, will not only enhance multicultural awarentess but will help 
-student* place their own family roles and membership " injethnic .groups f in 
perspective. Focusing . on the possible role's of consumers and workers in 
the 2lkt century can add, additional relevance to fu'ture studies programs. 
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Doesn't a focus on social roles imply that students are to be 
indoctrinated into passive acceptance of the roles assigned to them by 
society ? No; using the roles as a focus ayd organizer for social studies 
instruction does not necessarily imply indoctrination. Like any other 
focu3, the roles provide a setfting within which students can and should^ 
deal with the interplay between individual goals and societal goals-*— 



social maintenance and social change , and self-actualization and social- 
ization. Most of these social roles have changed dramatically in the 
past 20 years; more changes^ ±n the* future are inevitabf?. Preparing / 
students for these and other . emerging roles in the future will mean much 
'more thah instilling a set of proper norms and behaviors.* 

Doesn't a' gbcial-roles" emphasis suggest a low"leveT~f^intellecTual 
endavor — a "Mickey Mouse® type of curriculum ? As with any other goal or 
focus, it would~4>e easy to reduce social roles to triviality — with ^ . 
courses such as "Your, Friends in History" and "One Hundred Ways to * 
Enhance Your Self-Concept ^Through Geography." This need not 'happen*. 1 
The examples given in the preceding pages should indicate that it isX 
possible to focus on spcial roles while maintainii^g the intellectual \ 
integrity of history and the social sciences. ~« ~ / 

Doesn ' t an emphasis on social^ roles in social. 'studies imply that 
social ff'tudies will bear solfe responsibility for developing informed, 
competent, and committed citizens, Workers, consumers", and so on ? No ; 
other/subject areas and aspects of school life have important contribd- 
tiojtfs to those roles. Science teachers, for example, share at least an 
eq^ial responsibility with social studies teacheirs for helping students 
become wise consumers of energy^ and other environmental resources. 
Beyond the school, other social institutions (e.g., family, media, busi- 
_ Ji£&s , _and -chur eh) have^a.gowjerful influence in social rol^s development. 
A young person's own family, £or instance, has an enormous impact on the' 

kind of parent or spouse he or- she will be. Social studies does, how- 

♦ 

ever, have a valuable contribution to make to education related to' the . 
social roles — within the school, probably the greatest contribution. 

f Conclusion * . * # t 

i 

i '» " r 

We have attempted to demonstrate iiow a social-roles focus is con- 1 



sistent with Project SPAN's analysis of major problems apxi statements of 
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desitejj states for social' studies in the 1980s and may be more effective" 
than- son* existing approaches, in helping to achieve those desired states. 
We are n<Jt implying, however, -that th£s focus is the only way or thafMt 
is. a proven way to allevia-te those problems and move toward those desired 
states. We welcome other viewpoints on how/o accomplish^ those improve- 
ments. Meanwhile, we have submitted "social^es" as one specific sug- 
gestion for helping to make 'social studies more, useful and. worthwhile - 
•for elementary and secondary students in the 1980s' and beyond! 
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CONCEPTS AND SKILLS:, SOCIAL STUDIES IN 2002' 
By James Lengel 

i 

Prologue , . • ' 

\ • * - 

This essay predicts what a' study of the "current state of social 
'studies" might report oLf a 'new' frameworjc for social studies education 
were to be s developed and implemented in the next two decades. The f garner 
work suggested in the essay uses a core of concepts and skills as 'the 
organiEing focus of social studies learning. The idea o£ focusing social 
studies around major concepts and skills is not new, yet it is one wh^ 
has not gained widespread understanding or use in this country. 

To examine what might happerkif a cone epf/ skills approach to S££±al 

studies were implemented, the . essayxhas been written as if it were a 

report submitted ta the" Rational Science Foundation ' in ; 2002 -j-a report 

requested by the education directorate * of the' foundation (which was 

revived in 1985) as a research update of the' 1982 SPAN study. As such,' 

the "fir\din|s" (n the "2002 SPAN Report" provide a brief analysis of the 

poten^lljjl strengths this approach .of f^fs social studies curriculum today. 

The vision presented in the essay is not Project SPAN f s rectfmmenda- 

^""V 

tion for what ST>claJL studies should be*." It does not represent a consen- 
sus of SPAN staff.* members or consultants, nor is it based" on w e^tens±ve . 
opinion or: experimental research among social studies* prof essionals. It 
is designed to provoke discussion, anji'to show how a more unified and 
reasoned approach to social studies might strengthen the fi^Td. 

So, let 1 s move to 2002, and — as\they say in law-related educatior 
circles — res ipse? loquitor , let tlje thing speak. for itself. 
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REPORT GN SOCIAL STUDIES* 
.IN THE SCHOOLS OF TH^ UNITED STATES OF. AMERICA 
* - » 

Submitted to the National Science Foundation > " ' | 
September 1 , 2002 ' 

Introduction . * 

This section of the 2002 SPAN' report summarizes the t recent .NS^ 
Sesearch^on social studies education' in elemerttfary and secondary schools 
In writing this report, the authors have gathered and synthesized infor- 
mation from several surveys and research' reports conducted * frpm 1998 
through 2000/ These include ethnographic reports- of classrooms, schools 
and communities in a* representative sample of American -social studies 
classrooms; questionnaires to the profession cand w to the public; and a 
review of aril significant literature in the fij&ld over, the past 20 years 
This section describes the current' state, of* social studies education* as 
reflected in these data* sources.. It is the 'first such study done" since 
the. 1982 SPAN teport. . 

- The past 20 years have seen a'resur^ence of interest, .concern, and 
research in tK^ field of education. Most people, including the general 
public as well as .the education profession, agree that the desired state 
for social Studies education suggested in the 1982 SPAN Report has been 
reached. SeVious professional work, coupled ^i*th enlightened* public 
concern and stAport, has resulted in .qualitative changes in teacher 
training^in school operation, in. the publishing industry*, in federal, 
state, andy l&cal government requirements, and in financial support for 

social studies^.* 

r 

t - . 

'* Purposes and Goals 

'if * • * ■ 

There is /'general acceptance 1 of the present b<?undaries and central 
features of £ik social- studies field, albeit with recognition of the 
continuing nee! for modification as changes occur in the real world and 
as research progresses in t,he social sciences.-' The current boundaries 
and, central features of *the social, studies* have been made explicit 



through a variety of me(tf^ presentations,,, , conferences, and institutes 
over - ; the past 20 years. fcesWrchers, professors of education and social 
science, supervisors, tellers, . state boards and, legislature!?, pj&ents* 
and even students have ^remarkably conimon id^a\)f social stud^'/ As a 
third-grade teacher v in Minneapolis said to our interviewer: A> 

\ I oil VMS 



It's clear to me what i^xy kids are supposed to learti>a| 
Not that. it's* tried- to some specific objective or t£sllj 
rather it's thpt the bd ( ard, the parents, -^d I seem^ 
agree what the? ideas and skills are. that the kids* aj 



\ 



come ^way witti* 



The^purpds^ of Social studies .aspund^ the country £s. 



thsve the 



students* learn ponunonly-atreedrtiport, set of -concepts , *ofrjgff5&S,* about 
.hymafts and ^he'ir 'environments 'and a. set of skills , or< t^^iqufes, tor 
•understanding, and* dealing with societal '/data v J* The conceffe s-r- important 
ideas -which help explain social s^ceivity— wer$ agfee^ u^|\ by matching 
several longitudinal, studies of, children f s cognitiya'-'de^lopment \with * 
studies 'of thevStr,ucture gf the social sciences and hfiiory f ^ Th^se 
' became' th^ ctf 5 ^ concepts of -the social studie.s fiel£. r £ji 

\ 3 A f^w^xamples of the concepts \ which are now |ph§i|ered f, core ! \ in^ 
social studies ^earning -are *pr t oduction, market, JUsflae, * authority, 
identity, values, culture, grbups, land, man, irtst^tbtions*, population, 
ecology, government/ rules and law,'i interdepending 
change, conflict, emotions, 'and continuity. 0nce|c^&e5^>ere . iderit 
, fied, educators' and scientists worked together literatur 
whic^ defined *the -developmental stages of each cfi^pt ;;«and pade these 
available 4 1 ' 



famous 



ble (to teacher^,, textbook authors/, and the |^|J^through a now- 
f* five-year series oi NCSS-sponsored inst^t^s'^nd educational 



campaigns /<. „ ' ' 

The' skills— actions, that p student c£n p'e^|0m>|j^th 'data- and 
experience—were decided > upon by the social sttfa|^^J^of ession after 
matching the, cognitive-developmental st.udy disci^^d .atfpve with another 
study »of 6,000 competent Americans. 7,The rcbm^ete|^ study 
examined what skills these people- used in deaiinlllS# the worl^ and 
making decisions. . The- study 'identified a set 



tant to^people in all walks of life, from neustl| 
law professor to k^ypuhch operator, and which ti 
~ Among the skills included in social studies ifist 



r?T ^^hat ar<e inpor- 
iomto mechanic to 
|l^used • regularly, 
^are identifying 



problems, organizing data, distinguishing fact from opinion, drawing 
conclusions, using research resources, reading map symbols, making maps. 

and creating solutions. The study also offered various schemes for K 

I '/ - \ 3> 

prganizing skills in developmentally fsouncf and instructionally practical- 
ways. From this .study and its many replications, along with studies .o^f 
the naturalistic development of these skills by children, the profession 
communicated this set of skills fco'tjhe public and 'teachers through' the * 
NCSS. program described, above* ' , v * ' ' * *, 

Jhis def inition of t]he"lield ha£' limited it-, Copies -arg - .included. ^ 
in- the curriculum only /if Jthey help tp teach" these concepts and skilis. 
Such a limitation' fs not.cfverly restrictive, WnCe tW 'confce^ts and 1 ' " 
skills can- be used- to explain and' pr,tedidt in almosj^any. topic or content 
area; selectivity as Do topics and^content is stiJbi Necessary, lending 

variety ft «the 'curriculum* Also,' new ways of* tea/hing the concepts and 

* * ~ v ft ♦ 

skills are constantly- being explored. / 

Throughout the country in' 3$>02 most social studies curricula are 
built on the concepts/skills* approach. This approach ^ seryes as a 
mutually understandable* and' ac/eptable 'standard, to .judge' wh^j: does and 
does not belong in- social stuiies instruction, *• Our surveys found that 
when parents and teachers we/e asked,* "What ' is facial studies?" 



more 



than 85 percent answered injterms of the ""cone ep^'s' and skills discussed 
aboveA In more than 93 pedfcent of # the local curriculum guides sampled 
in another study, some forfn of these concepts was evident as the main 
focus of the curriculum; A comnton report froitt ' the ethnographers, was: 

The so # cial studies lessons all seemed to„ be oriented 
toward getting %\ie pupil^ to s§e relationships in social 
phenomena, and toward having them learn and apply certain * 
skills. In virtually every case, it was clear to us ^ 
which concept the teacher ftas trying to develop. * 

- • . \ Curriculum . * • * * ' 

In describing the status of the curriculum in 19§2, the original ^ 
SPAN report gave particular attention to three dimensions* of curriculum:- *< 
organizational patterns, special tqpics, and curriculum materials. This* 
report analyzes the san^e <dimensi6ns in assessing the, current state of 
the curriculum in the early part of the "21st century. ' rf ' 

- ' , • % ' \> •'• woo : 
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Orgafrizj^ic 
Althoi 



loi^al Patterns 



Lthough concepts 'and .skills^ are generally accepted as the^ curric- 

ulum core, there is great variety in the w^y .concepts and skillfc*are 

learned and in* the patterns of courses and topics used to teach them. ^ 

Since curriculum decisions ere ma*e by a variety of state and local 

educational units and since teachers are allowed considerable latitude ^ 

in selecting and presenting material, there is "a healthy diversity in 

social studies Curricula across the nation. The strength of the loncep- 

/tuai foundation ha;s made educators comfortable in^ experimenting with new „ 

v. ajid^aif ferejit way v s to .build upon it. ' Because all .contents and" topics 

.considered for' inclusion ia a curriculum can be judged against a ^common, 

set of criteria, educators haVe little fear of ,f doing the wrong ^thing 

or "missing some important t ; opic. ,f ' * m 

As of 2002, almost all of -the state's have defined their social . 

* * . i ,/ 

studies curriculum laws and' regulations- in terms otcer£ain concepts aqd 

skills to be learned by students. States allow lopal schools the 

authority to design the courses, and topics they will use to teach the 

required items. Over the past 20 years, using federal block-grant funds 

to- .support summer teacher work, more than 85 j>erc*avt of school districts ■ 

in the country have developed a loc^l curriculum plan for social studies. 

4 " Based solidly on the common Concepts and skills, e^ch of these plans 

sets out the topics,, units, and coursed to be taken by the students in. 
the district. Because funding has been contingent on 'involving parents* 
•and social scientists in summer wojk programs, most of these local plans 

/ exhibit a healthy blend of scholarly findings, traditional commo^ sense , 
and community values* 

A random-sample survey of. .these plans conducted in "2000' found, tha't 
• * * 

♦97 percent of them had community study 'as a required topic, 98 percent - 
% * * * 

• * had'Amepican history, 83 percent required iii-depth study of a non-Western 

' culture, 93 percentJused topics from .the 1*9 th century or earlier,' and 76 

percent included*' content from- the, 1960 to 2000 v .period? Within these 

general atopic areas, specific topics were selected &nd treated „in a ^wide 
• * fc * 

* variety of ways. ' . . \ • • * 

o r ■ • K ' \ 
i > Realizing that, teachers need considerable prof e^s^qnal leeway .to J. 

'effectively terach , concepts and skills to students, most plans do not 

require that specific books or materials be-used. Although jnost progtams 
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require each teacher to e^'j^ln *h'ow topics contribute to learning -core 
concepts, they usually aQoy) the teachers to select what they think is 
the best content. ^hree^oiuttl-is of the plans allow, an'd many ' requite , ' 
•each teacher to intlude^ch * year an "experimental" topic, one not" 
included in the district's) guide. Because -modt (80 * percent) of the 
teachers participated, in ^tihe five-year NCSS 'campaign and because many 
state and local certification systems require teachers to demonstrate 
familiarity with both- t thej;conceptual framework and the currently avail- 
able materials, this freedom has resulted* in some excellent individually 
tailored curricula. f & ^ ^ * I 

As a result , of tha ;shared conception -of social studies and the 
strength p£ receivt rfcjjjearch, social , studies enjoys a premier place in 
the 'schools, of 4meri£|^ While it is not always easy to distinguish 
social studies time ilWments from ongoing social .learning in self- 
contained elementary* |school classrooms where much "unified curriculum" 
exists^, our survey^;,s^ow that* about 60 minutes per day • aie spent in 
social study, K-3, |^inutes in 4-6, and 75 minutes in 7-12. Virtually 
all students take f$ll year" of social studies in each year of elemen- 
tary school (throixgVthe jeighth grade) as well as in grades 9, 10, and ' 
^i',; Eighty perceij /of them take a full year in grade 12. As teachers 
in othe^r * cftrricul^f^clds have" become aware of social studies' strength,, 
they have begun toj^rient their teaching toward the same set of concepts, 

wefe x 

done, by English jte^chers, the average, a:ime allotments for social studies 

fir 

in the -environmeivtaL^studies area. '* 

\ Because so^^l Studie^s 'now so widely undetstood, supervision of 
/the „ curriculum -^as becfome easier and.nfore serious. Supervisors know 
.what to look, forhwhen they supervise, and teachers know what supervisors/ 
are, ^looking/ fo$ in theirr visits. The curriculum plans so carefully / 
stated in %uid||£ are easy So implement and observe.* Our observational' ' 
studies confir|fed that district curriculum' guidelines were being followed 
in §6 percent ^ the classrooms ^visited. , ^ / r 

"Articulation^ between^ grade-leveis and schools, ^which was a majoj 
problem in the^l90Os and 1970s, k is. no longer an issue. The agreed-upon' 



Thi£ is # especial^#true of English literature teachers* in secondary 
schools. Ik we w|e to cotfnt all of the social stndy which is being 
ich 

-would be even hig|er. A similar trend is evident for science feachers 
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concepts .and skills .form a thread that runs through the grades and 
courses, keeping everyone fpcused on the same ^gpals. % Content is not . 
considered 'as critical as concepts, But most "teachers accept the topics 
outlined in curriculum guides because they helped selfec6 them. Most 

districts have wgrked oat a regular curriculum-update system for teachers 

■s 

in the district -to share new ideas and review the essential core. 

To ensure continuity, districts, commonly select two or three non- 
American cultures and twp- or three periods in American history for empha- 
sis in their curricula ./ ~ Students study these cultures and eras periodic- 
ally : during their \ schpol careers, . along with a wide variety of other 
*topios. For example, a student might* study the work performed by each 
member of a Chinese farm family in grade 2, the geography of that same 
farm area in grade 4, its history in grade 7. the rites-of-passage of 
the rural Chinese adolesce'nt in grade 9, and the government and economic 
structurejiirof ^he area in grade 12. The same aspects .of a South American 
Ande<3 ^Mountain village might also be studied in the same grades, along 
with similar aspects of Americans in the years 1760-1770 and 1920-1930. 
Both the treatment of the topics and the level of, conceptualization are, 
carefully matched to students 1 "developmental abilities. * 

Interspersed In the K-12 program of each student, aiong with the 
cultures and^ftis'tor ical period studies, a*e several surveys of tradi- 
tional content^ Areas which trace developments of £he American, European, 
African, and Asi&n cultures.- The^e surveys usually come at- the 9->12 
grade levels, after many examples of the cultures have already been 
studied by the students since Jcind'ergarten. The surveys are generally 
one semester or less iti length, serving to- tie together* bits of content 
students have already learned, rather than pre'sjsnting large amounts ,of 
new material. Like all other social studies experiences, these v surveys 

are designed mainly to teaeh the core concepts and skills.. 
» • " *• * • 

Special Topics ' * # \ 

Although the set of cme concepts and- skills 'includes most«of the ■ 
learnings , society feels al most important, topics that seem to need 
-special attention occasionally arise. These^ tgpics *ax£ included ^n~tKe 
curriculum.^ -neei ;{and~~of terPpubiic pressure) demands, but they are 
always used to teach the core concept?.; A good "example is the new empha- 
sis on ^voting* skill s."\ . # r 
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The 1992 national election, an uninspiring race between colorless 
candidates,, produced a voter turnout of only 42 percent, including an 
abys&al 23 percent of the 18 to 25 age cohort. The social studies pro- 
fession took upon itself the task of working on this problem; today most 
schools include voting and elections as a major topic in 11th and 12th 
grades. The study of this topic' is carefully designed to teach core 
concepts such as "political power" and "social class" and to develop 
student skills in surveying, interviewing, and decision making, "in this 
way, this topic and others of current social concern are'easily. fit into 
the social studies curriculum. 

Considering that only a few states still specify social studies in. 
terms of content, there is a surprising commonality among the topics 
being studied lopally. However, our surveys of 'materials used and \^ur 
observations, of sample classrooms showed that the treatment of these 
topics is in qo way uniform. Depending on the school district and the 
teacher, a student could study a topic like. "Civil War" in a variety' of 
. ways. *lt is fair to say, as a result' of our research, that while almost 
every ^American student en^is up learning a core of concepts and skills," 
few students in the country study the same sequence of topics and activi- 
ties. As a result, the graduates of^ our schools tin 2002 share a common 
facility for, understanding Social phenomena, but reflec't a. wide diversity 
of social studies experiences. 

I 

Curriculum Materials , 

In the 1982 SPAN 'report, an article by John Patrick'and Sharry^L 
H^grke analyzed how 'the social studies 'textbook developed from market 
forces—the texts reflected what the buyers demanded*-and how the^ market 
changed in the 1950-1980 period. Today, Patrick's thesis §till holds 
true. ^ Publishing houses develop printed teaching materials thai: suit 
the mainstream of the social 'sdijjies curriculum. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
that mainstream was judged by many as inadequate, tradition-bomid, and 
unstudied. So%Aal studies professionals, especially those in colleges 
.and universities, criticized and tried to reformat. Today f s <2002.) ' " 
mainstream, however ,' enjoys 'almost universal support among the profes- 
sion. Its tenets, its organizational scheme, and its purposes-are s^en 
by most as being- based on, sound, ^scientific principles that are expli- 
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citly stated. Ther€ is no discrepancy between the most p6pularl published 
materials and the 6tated goals of the social studies curri 

Published materials, in .book or booklet form, remain the mos>^£X>p- 
ular teaching tool in the social studies curriculum. Within each of 
these texts are readings and activities that are appropriate' for a wide, 
variety of teaching strategies. Other •.materials used today are video 
(about 10 percent ^of class time), games and kits (about 12 percent—these 
contain artifacts and other items that cannot be published in book form), 
and teacher-developed units' (about 17 percent). 'This .diversity of teach- 
. ing materials has been greatly facilitated by the growth of )>udget . 
support — from less than ojxe percent of the typical school budget in 1982 
to about three percent today. 

An analysis .of the most popular published' texts feveals some^very 
interesting findings. Texts £*re specialized; feach, focuses on a rather 
narrow topic and u^es -it to teach the core concepts and skills. Few of 
the texts are "survey" texts that try to^cover a wide range of content. 
Authors and publishers have come up, with many creative ways ,to "use" 
content to^'get at" Concepts and skills; very seldom do two texti tea^h 
the same concept with the same topic in the same way. 

Because of the unifying power of the concepts^skills framework, it 
'is easier for- school systems anA individual teachers to use a variety of 
) textbooks for a single program>r ^-single course. It is no longer common- 

place for. a district to "adopt" a single publisher's "series" for all of 
" its social studies program. Districts tend to^purchase and, use a variety 
of publishers 1 works — those that best fit their custom-designed programs. 

Teachers 1 opinions of the materials they use tend to be'pQsitive; 
73 percent reported that they were "satisfied 11 with the materials in ' 
their classrooms. But few, are complacent or "fully satisfied" (18 per- 
cent); teachers are always looking 'for a better way too teach a certain 1 
-concept using a favorite topic. Their ratings of curriculum.materials 
seem to be based mostly on the materials 1 ability to teach the concepts^ 
and ^kills tfhey are emphasizing. Seldom is theit selection^ or rating 
based on cosmetic factors. j 

Examination of these three curriculum dimensions— organizational 
patterns, special .topics, and curriculum materials — clearly indicates 
thet the focus of concepts and skills has been successful in bringing 
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about a' curriculum with ati effective mix 'of uniformity and diversity.. 
By basing curriculum decisions on the concepts/skills framework, schools 
across- the country show remarkable similarity 'in basic purposes, yet . 
^ each school's program is 'personalized by the range oP topics offered and 
„ by the' way fan which topics are taught. SpeciaJL topics are. now considered, 
powerful vehicles for teaching core ^concepts and skills, father than 
add-ons to an overcrowded curriculum.' Very^ importantly , publishers have 
been willing to offer a wide variety, of materials to support the hew ' 
concept/skill curriculum focus. These -factors have combined to* produce 
• both commitment to and enthusiasm for social studies - curriculum among 
teachers, students, administrators, and citizens. 



— : ' Instructional Practices 



The ^1982 SPAN reports indicated that most social .studies classrooms 
exhibited only a few different teaching styles, centered around" a loose 
lecture-discussion format, VTln 2002, we still find .the lecture-discussion 
being used, but only ( about 15- percent of the time. * The ""pkst 20 years 
J have- seen an. increase in ttie diversity of instructional practices used 
, by teachers of social studies. ' ' 

• A typical -student, over a two-week period of social studies classes, 
" spends about two hours in lecture-discussion, one hour Watching a media 
-presentation, one hour participating in a simulation game, two hour? 
doing field work and writing it up, an hour studying for .and taking tests 
and. quizzes., an hour in a small-group decisiqn-making activity, an 'hour . 
listening to other, students ' reports, and "an hour working in the library* 
with "original sources. , • 

A typical teacher uses, in the same^ two-week, peridd , a variety of 
teaching strategies, with no two dafs' instruction being exactly the. 
same. Teacher training and supervision in social studies today prepares" 
and encourages teachers to* develop an extensive repertoire of techniques. 
This is a major change from 1980,^ when teacher* were commonly allowed to 
practice their favorite -technique__£ay ill and\day out. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of classroom time spent on \each of 
several instructional practices. These percentages are averaged from* 
the Reports of 15,000 teachers and' from ethnographic studies of 400 
classrooms. * • . 



v _ . Table 1 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES^. S06IAL STUDIES CLASSROOMS 



/ 

j ! 




- Percent of Class Time 
ELEMENTARY , - SECONDARY 

•K-6 • 7fl2 



-4- 



Lecture-disoussiori 
Audiovisual 



10% , ^ • - • 15% 

12% * ' . 12% 



Field* work' .'87. , 15% 

Simulations and games , ~ V * 12% 

Drama/art ' . • 15% ■ 6X 

Reading/ s-tudy. — . \ 11% * - **% 
Small-group work 
Test/.quiz 
Otber 



is* 1 . > 12%; 

5'% ' . ' / '* 8% 

16%/ 6% 



It is- evident from the table that no single strategy dominates in the. 
^social studies classroom, arid that elementary teachers use a different 
"mix" than secondary teachers. . ^J^. 

Why' this remarkable change in instructional practice in the past 20 
* • * 

years? The authors oi^tKls report believe that it results from two 

factors?- ' , J ' _ 

1. '"Ehe 'research .on learning styles that was done along with the 
research on concept development in^ children. This was disseminated at- 
the NCSS institutes alpng with the conceptual framework and tfecajoe part 
of most teacher-training programs. ^ 

2. The^chaage^in published materials* teachers 1 styles changed 
and older, "single-nnethod" teachers retired", publishers found a^new ^ 
market in social' studies. Buyers began looking for hooks that included 
a variety jot teaching strategies within the student apd teacher materi- 
als. .As Publishers adapted to this market, the instructional potential 
of the products changed radically* % ^ . 
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Research 

When ^psychologists studied how children learn social concepts* thfey 

found that few children, learn in one nari^w style; They found -that chi^ 

- dren learned concepts best , 'and were_ able to, apply concepts better, when 

the ideas were presented in a variety of. ways. No one, single strategy 

^resulted in greater concept learning than any other single strategy; for 

> 

, example, simulatibn-games* alone were no better in teaching t>he concept^ 

of "political power 11 than,was lecture -discussion alone. However, -when a 

child, was presented with" four or five different .ways of learning the 

* * • 
same concept, the results were positive. This was found to be true for 

very young children as well -as for high school students.' 

The* results of this research were explained to the profession anci 
td the public in the five-yeaj NCSS campaign, to improve social studies' 
that took jlaCe in the mid-1980s. The campaign must have been success- 
ful, especially in*$reservice teacher education, because it has had the" 
desired effect in 'American classrooms. As one veteran .social studies 
teacher *told the SPAN interviewer: 

\- *y y£u know, we nsed_ to e'alk about whether A/V was abetter ^ 
teaching tool tha^ lecture/discussion> or which teaching 
f style was best: That just gat us to ^rgbing,,and tended 
m to divide teachers. When the multiple-strategy researcR 
Came out^ it was convincing; at the same* time; we all • 
„ * found something we .liked. in it. Now we^rgue about what • 
• is the^proper "mix" x of Reaching strategies for a partic- . 

ular cl^ss or group of students. i 

% v • - . 

The multiple-strategy research , also helped forge a stronger . link 
between instructional p'radtiaes and curriculum organization. Iji the v 
research, 6ach lesson was aimed at teaching one or two concept^; the 
strategy used -to teach them was chosen to fit *the multiples-strategy 
theory. 'The research findings demonstrated how^dif ferent concepts are 
more effectively taught with some technique's tHan with others. • Teachers" 
now use these findings when deciding how to tea*dh a particula^concept 
or skill. When SPAN observers * safT in on social- studies lessons,, ifc^ was 
usually quite clear which * concept or skill was being taughV'and which 
method was being u£ed. 

Teachers, trained to tise a wide and ' varied* repe\rtoire, supported by 
multi-strategy texts, and encouraged by research illustrating the 
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strength of multiple strategies, now use a careful mix of instructional 
practices in social studies. Strategies are chosen not fpr their own,, 
sake but to most effectively teach the concepts and skills that form the 

« 

core of social studies. 

Problems and Issues 

0 ^ 

Although. the social studies curriculum of 2002 \s % strong, unified, 
and successful, it is not without its problems The diversity of topics^ 
selected to illustrate the basic cbncept^ and skills may r-esult in repe- 
tition of topics for students who move from one school or* district to • 
another. Pressures of special-interest- groups to add topics or special 
pleadings, that are incompatible with the structure and goals of social- 
studies continue. Some teachers are restive under the structure of 
continually teaching "those* damned concepts and skills." Some legis- 
lators and members of the, public complain that the behavior of hdgfi 
school graduates, as citizens, while much improved during recent years, 
, still; leaves much to be desired. Social scientists, while generally 
pleased with the scientific soundness of social studies,.. are. neverthe- 
less concerned about the lag in applying new, social science findings td 
social studies instruction 



These ami other problems; are the subjects of continuing -d-ialogue 
within the profession. Curriculum revision is the continuing task of 
.standing committees within schools arvd districts. Numerous channels of 
communication "exist among teacher s^, school and district administrators, # 
state department personnel, | universijiyjtfiacher educators and social 
scientists, and the public, j * - • 

Suffice it .to say that/jLn* 2002, social studies is alivVanc} well,'* 
thriving after 2flD years of ribirth and reorganization. The concepts and 
skills framework -suggested ii[ -ttfe 1980s Is now fully in place and -seems; 
to be functioning well. It lias brought the, profession together, limited 
its boundaries, and Unified its' methods. Let us hope that the next 20 
years will show as much progrless.o, 

1 >5T 
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„ . - Epilogue 

• o * 

o 

. So much for the future. The preceding glimpse bf a 2002 report 
shows how concepts and skills can be used to structure the whole if ield* 
of- social studied—to unify it and to limit ,its goals. It shows how the 
concepts and skills focuS can. solve many of the. six problems outlined by 
SPAN. This focus; was chosen because it has, sin the author's opinion,' 
the best chance, of taking 1 social studies out of^ the doldrums it*is\n. 
It is neither revolutionary nor backward-looking.. It does not require 
that we give up our, central "citizenship" purpose. And it can incorpor- 
ate most of the special ihterests that clutter the field today. 

. Here are some of the features of a concept/skills focus that make • 

it worthy of consideration^ 
* . * $ 

!• It limits the boundaries pU social studies .' Social studies 
** 

needs to make its promises and fciopes realistic. Today we promise the 

w ' 

public everything: good citizens, * intelligent voters, skilled social 
scientists, and respecters of tradition.- We cannot deliver on such 
promises; these outcomes are beyond ouir control ^and, we should ^not guaran- 
tee to produce them. We should list these goalS^among the things we 
will hope for, things we aim toward, things we would like' to see happen. 
We should promise to deliver a small subset of these hopes—a few out- 
comes that we know^ we can produce.' This is not 'to <*ay that we should ' 
promise and deliver trivial things^ those most' easily measured, those at 
the lowest levels of knowledge. It is important** to select as our 
promises those understandings that are the most usWul and powerful. 

At this juncture, our bestj>et is to state our promises in terms of 
the concepts and skills described in the 2002 report. We are presently 
equipped to teach thes.e things; they c§n be taught, and we £an be held' 
accountable for them. By. limiting ourselves, we can concentrate our 

energies, unify our profession, and not? worry so much about the vague- 

* * 4 * * ' 

ness of our purpose. A clear set of concepts and skills is a limit that 

is neither trivial nor out of step witH our mission. 

*2. It lends itself to cumulative research , 'Because of social 

studies' vagueness, research has been disparate and inconclusive. It is 

not clear which methods work to teach which ideas 'to wh^,ch students, 
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mostly because nobody agrees on what we' are trying to. teach-in the first 
place. If* the profession focused x on the teaching and learning of^ a ^ 
finite seT~of~tonceptfe and* skills research in social studies wouid have 
a natural aim and purpose, one that would be shared among all of ue. It 
could also make the research miSre useful to classroom teachers, since 
they would *be conceptualizing their work in the same terms as the 
researchers. A cumulative b'ody o|^?esearcfi could be built to show how 
various strategies can be used to teach each of the .core concepts and 4 
$kills. > v 

3. It .could be implemented gradually » Implementing a concept/ skill 
approach would-be an -evolutionary change' in the field; rather th&n a 
revolution. In the first phase, the cVrent pattern of ^topics would be 
kept** Instead of-being taught for tjieit own sake, topics would be used 
to teach the a'greed-upon set qf concept^ and skills . In fact, most of > 

*us *are teaching many «of these concepts and skills right now, using this 

"oid" content; we are just not aware of it. The second phase, would see m 

a change in topics, las a*few old ones^are dropped or reordered and 'new 
* <t ' * * 

ones added each yeir. The third phase would happen as each school dis- 

trict settled on a coordinated, K-12 series of topics. 

In fa'ct, the concepts/skills focus is best thought' of as" another - 
way to explain 4*hat we are already doing in social studies. The essen- 
tial change is that we would all explain.it in the same way, using the 

/ - 

same .terms. * - 1 \ . 

4. It is inclusive and unifying . Social studies today/ is- influ- 

• enced by special interests and pressure groups that tend to. divide the- 

■ t , • * 

profession. Economic, law-related, global, community, moral, anti other 
"educations" vie simultaneously for social studies curriculum space. 
Each> in a sense, feels ^that—It 'is *not included in the mainstream of the 
social studies curricplum* * 

A cQhcjLpts /skills framework would provide a natural /vemie for 
including tpese kinds of concerns. Among the core concepts would be 
economic ories like ^productivity" and "market"; law-related ones like 
"justice" 'and "authority"; global ones like "interdependence" and 
'Jpower'V ayd moral ones like "identity" atiS "values." Folks interested 

in eavch of, these could concentrate on how the teaching of their favorite 

/ • . 

concepts could be improved, rather than on fighting to get a foothold in 

! '* \ # • 

* * ' ' ■ # ; • J 1 i *± 
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the [classroom. Each would find something in the list of core concepts 

I V * ' , 

pnd |Skills that represents his oj; her particular fi^ld of interest, 

| Specia'l-interest advocates would also' be less inclined to focus on 
mandated .courses. Under the concept/skill framework, each course or 
in the social studies curriculum would' be . expected to teach all'dr 
of the Cor^ list. So a course on "Nineteenth Century America" would 
havej to focus on the teaching of productivity, justice, interdependence, 
'values, and^so on.; a course on "African Cultures" would also teach those 
concepts. There would be an economic, a law-related, a global, and a 
moral dimension to every course in the curriculum, 

5. It i$ understandable . The public, the prcdfcssioti, our sfudents, 
and fellow educators are not always sute what we are talking about when 
we say social studies. Everyone of us seems to Ixplain the field differ- 
ehtiy. A comifion, set ot terms would improve understanding, not only among 
ourselves but among the publijc. 

6. It is adaptable . The core concepts and skills Would be chosen* 
to stand the test of time. They would* be ideas that can be used to 
explain «the events of the past, deal with the present, and predict the 
future. To be chosen, a concept would have to gq beyond a particular 
time*' and 'place. A curriculum centered on these idels could be easily 

adapted — topics could be added or deleted to fit theNtimes or current 

/ * • 

concerns without fouling up the' central core. And concepts and skills,- 
. /_ • .V 

a /few at a time, could % easily be added to and dropped from the list. 

/ Local specialty topics, < regiona^ concerns', special events, even 

holidays, could be tailored into the concept/skill fabric. Rather than 

watering it down or, thinning it out, the.y would act* to strengthen it,.*, 

Individual teachers' interests or special^ school projects would be eas.ier 

to fit in, as they would be forced to focus on the teaching pf the core 

ideas.- \ 

^ "The .basic goal of social studies education," say the NCSS curric- 
ulum guidelines, "is to prepare young people to be humatie, rational, 

6 1 

participating citizens . . ." Learning within a concepts/skills frame- 
work, these citi^ns would master a. set of concepts that represent the" 
best*of humane thought and a set of skilJLs that allows them to approach 
the wor\d rationally and participate in it effectively. The hasic pur- 
pose defined by the NCSS guidelines would remain the same; & concept/ 
skills framework would provide a common^ approach to accomplish 1 this pur- 
pose. ' 

Ill * - / 

.2 





' * THREE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOt^^AL STUDIES 
. •> By .Fred M, Newmann f 5$ 

tfigh school social studies can be improve^' only through attention" 
„ to at least three levels. The first and most otjrious is the curriculum: 
what- shopltflJe taught. The- second is the teacher: how to enhance pro- 
fessional integrity and excitement on the job;||rhe third is school 
climate: .the sense of missaoi* or purpose and mi character of human 
relationships in- the institution. The rec6ranendit»ns presented in this 
paper derive f rom v our conclusion that "the, centrJ^Lproblem for social 
studies education is an . attitudinal one: most^iMnts* do not care 
enough about learning 'social ^studies to put serm^effort into it." 
(Their attitude is not unique to social studiesj|^^^t plagues .other 
aspects of schooling in varying degrees . ) * ^^fej!' ' / ' 

Curriculum • ' ^}^'M 1 ^ : 

The social studies curriculum should involve! Uttfidjfrts in problematic 
inquiry—empirical, analytical, and ethical— which 
based . ' 'fit 

% 9 n ^ re ason that sorte students care little for sodiAl studies is the 
«> feeling that much^of the material covered doe^ not represent lf real IN prob- 
lems ^hich they might use their intelligence to solve. The student is 
* placed largely in the passive role of mastering information or concepts, 

which the teacher claims will be "needed" or "used 11 at sbme later time 
in iife. This is pedagogically disastrous. 

We have chosen deliberately npt to recommend a list of particular 
\ - coufcses— two years of. U.S. history, one yea?: of non-Western culture, a 
^ year of government— nor a menu of knowledge— the Bill of Rights/ the 

Depression, or the concepts of culture, power, and 'Iqqality. The field 
*>*«■ * * * ■ • 

of. social "studies does not have a structure defined, well enough tb indi- 

cate what all persons should, know in order to be competent as social 

studies thinkers or to be considered effective citizens. Many movements 

within the field have attempted to .def ine its most important knowledge; 

some. have emphasized the structure of disciplines as taught in universi- 

^ ties While others have focused more directly on problems of contemporary 

j 
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significances-global education, law-related educatipn, cultural plural- 
ism, etc. None of the efforts, to specify curriculum 'are necessarily 
appropriate for all students in all places at all -times; because one can 
persuasively argue for the value Of almost &ny form of generalizable 
social knowledge . > : . 

Because of the difficulty of justifying any bWy'o'f universal- con- 
tent ~and because of the pedagogic danger that curriculum seen as content 
usually evolves to place students in passive learning roles, the curric- 
ulum ^must be grounded in something other than a body of content. A more 
-justifiable basis for the curriculum is problematic inquiry into social 
questions. Problematic inquiry requires students to delve into ques- 
tions, the answers to which are either unknown or surrounded by cbntro- 
vetsy: Why did Lincoln advocate war to save the Union? What effect 'has 
the labor movement had on wages and prices? Why should people be pro- 
tected against self-incrimination? What does "equal protection of the 
law" mean? Should people be free to say anything they wish in ajm blic J 



speech? 'in^hat^ejise^re-a^r^ 

To explore such questions students need to^learrf specific facts and 
pieces of information, but the exacTP%catalog cannot be specified in 
advance. \ Students alsx> need to learn how to interpret data," how to 
understand "probabilistic," tentative, and relative claims, in Contrast 
to /absolute, definitive, true-false claims* They need to be stimulated 
by I the 'discover? of ambiguity and by working toward reasonable, rather 
than "certain", resolutions. Inquiry must venture beyond factual o v r 
.empirical^ tru'th; that is* knowledge -of what happened or predictions of 
what is lively to occur. ' 

Inquiry, must also probe the meaning^of language used to -describe 
the world: x wkat is racism, imperialist^, social class, progress, .commu- 
nity, a value, ^n opinion? Issues of definition must afso be> handled in 
a problematic wa^ .Dictionaries do not solve the, problem of ultimate 
meaning or utility x of words; they only summarise conventional, usage". , 
Students should be assisted in v making the distinction betwe£n~conven- 
.tional usage and "helpful" definitions* assisted in discerning how con-' 
cepts shape our perceptions of reality itself. 

• Finally, inquiry must: extend to ethical questions an4 questions of 
value: Should mercy killfng be permitted by the state? Should the 
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government nationalize the energy industry? Should young people be * 
required to attend school? Rational inquiry into problems of thfs sort 
is as significant as inquiry in other areas. s4nce defensible solutions 
to ethical and value questions require empii/ical ^rid analytic knowledge, 
allo'three areas of -inquiry can, in a sense, be related. 

Our 'emphasis on problematic inquiry is ptoinpted in part by a glaring 
finding in ,the "current states 11 portion of the SPAN reports; namely,"" 
that much of what occurs in classrooms is not seen as problematic, but 
as truth-telling from teacher to student, .from textbook to studeht.' For 
students to show their competence, they must in turn tell the "truths 11 
back to the teacher. We know that, such one-way transmission of informa- 
tion is rarely used in nonschool life and is' quickly forgotten. It is 
taught primarily because it is easier and more' manageable for teachers 
(and students) than problematic inquiry, in spite of the fact that many 
students and parents claim t hey would p ref er to learn -to /'thi nk for them- 

__ 1 ' ■ ■ 1 " °~. *" ey 

selves. " 



An important way to breathe life into social studies inquiry is to 
ground it in issues j^leva^t to ,.the immediate community* outvie of 
school. Students should be 1 encduraged to venture into the community to 
conduct research, to perform volunteer community service, and to partici- 
pate in advocacy roles, frying to affect local institutions. There are 
some logistical problems associated with community-based progranfc^and 
some problems in persuading teachers of their educational, value/ but an 
impressive array of experience over the past ten years indicates that 
almost without exception community-based learning inspires student inter- 
est and commitment attd is highly valued by them. 

* . \ Teachers 

) • • 

Teachers should have periods of in-school time to devote to their 
. own professional' research . • \ [ ' 

One factor .contributing to teachers 1 attitutiinal malaise is the 
questionable legitimacy .of the social^ studies field itself. Students 
perceive social studies teachers as having* no special expertise of 
deiyoiystr'able value. We have no certain remedies for this problem, but 
providing teachers with the formal opportunity to practice the craft 



they Ipresume to teach would help enhance their legitimacy. Such oppor- 
tunities would permit teachers- trf cpate products of social inquiry 30 
that/ like artists, "musicians, craftsmen, and athletes,, social studies 
teachers would be seen as competent in a field independent of teaching. 
By showing students that they can "do 11 something interesting besides 
teach, * teachers 1 research could increase student motivation. ^ The^ 
teachers 1 excitement in carrying outj^eir- own research would "help vital- 
ize teaching by introducing questions which they could seriously pursue 
in their cJLass^s. * m 

Carrying out meaningful research will,, for most teachers, require 
the opportunity to withdraw from "the constant pressure of preparing for 
the next class. There should be designated ^periods of time, perhaps 
^our to six hours per wlek, reserved exclusively for professional 
research, broadly construed. 

During this time teachers should be expected -to engage in planned 1 



research that would ideally^ involve tli^TdLffii^i^oeial-- r^naixXX£I-i?y^L 
students are presumably being educated; for example, av study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of a proposed public policy, a* journalistic 
account of a ltfcal social probleSf historical research on local individ- 
uals and institutions, social science research *to clarify school or 
community issues and literature reviews of an issue^ithin a disciplines 
In carrying out such research, teachers ^ould^ read, Conduct surveys and 
interviews, discus6 their work with one* another, and produce written 
documents summarizing the work* Eventually, the work might, be incorpor- 
ated into Curfciculum or specific lesson p^lans^but initially 'it should 
be undertaken mainly for a teacher's own edification about a social 
studies topic. The 1 , results .should not remain private,, but be shared 
within the. school and local community. This research time should not be 
used primarily 'f^r taking university* courses , nor for district-organized 
inservice programs, nor for cotiventiopal efforts in curriculum develop-, 
taent (a new unitf on "inf latioji") . .Rather, the point is. to establish 
independent and structured research as an % important .part o£ the social 
studie^ teacher 1 s role. t 

Teachers might work alope or 'organize themselves into seminars and 
task forces,. The latter 4 _ seem& particularly .appropriate, given the" 
general isolation of teachers from interaction ^with adults on "adult 11 
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^ \ issues anil teachers 1 r^port^ that they, find their peei\s the most helpful 
? ' sources of professional advice.:* v * • 

How to allocate teacher time and how. to assess and distribute the 
, products of the research iquSt be considered in relation to local needs. 
Some' sfructureOs) must ke devised to avoid the impression that this is 
* simply "free time." Perhaps a social studies department could develop a 
three-year plan for needed research in its own mission. A department 

e * • * 

might even sponsor a, competition among • research projects, using other 

teachers and students as judges of quality. Perhaps teachers could 
* 

become associated w,ith local 3evelopm^Brfe-s«^i research centers, public 
interest organizations, or scholarly societies 'and carry out projects 
useful to those organizations as well as the schools. A variety of 
^ formats is possible\ , * 

• v • - •• ' • ..; • • • 

School Climate " 



1 ^ The size of high schools should be reduced to fewer than 1,000 

student's. • A — ~ . ^ 



failuire to care abo,ut Social' studies is related in 
, tf<V€are about schoolwork in 'general; that' -failure can, in turn, be 
traced to alienating features of ft large' institutions.* While adults may 
be able to learn' in "massive > institutions -such as\, universities" and 

• corporations, it is lesjs likely ' for youth. Youth' of high school age* 
sttUl require a degree of adult nurturance that i's 'not possible in large 
corporate organizations. This nurturance can Ije provided only through 
reasonably sustained relationships, ih communities' where it ' is possible* 
to know almost everyone by nanffe, and where people relate in generalized 
rather than highly specialized roles. ■ If a t'eacjietr interacts with a 
student v only to. teach a subject 50 minutes per d^y for one year', but 

* does not meet the student in athletics, drama, 'worship, .social occasions, 

community serviqej or spontaneous gossip and** 'play, nurturance cannot, < 

developptfifet is, the teacher-will not feel a'general commitmentf to 'the 

student T s, growth and the' student will not perceive", the teacher 'as some- 

t • f * ' " v. • 

one tow depend updn. Large, schools make interactions between students and 

teachers* on mpre than the sj** " 1 - JJ ^ -^-^ r -~^ 



difficult. 

* * 

M7. 



e single dimension oJ^nVtruction incr^s^ngly 
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As indicated afim*$oCial studies education should focus primarily 
upon critical ■ thinkin^^jfipttical ^inquiry. This requirjp studying a 
problem to expose ambiguf ty *and* to move toward resolution, often on 
issues that do hot have authoritative*, def initive answers but 'only more 
or less justifiable, positions?* - Students fan 'learn . to ' handle such prob- 
lems 'intelligently only Uri : situations* in wHich they offer -ideas and 

opinions to others orally and receive 'critical feedbacks Such dialogue 

j * ' * 

involves risks to self-esteem ' an* tfte^if f xcult challenge of listening 

* ■* ■ f * Y r 

to afnd helping others. Critical inquiry cannot <b£ taught if,.a student 
is isolated from constructive disctl9sioni ho matter how hard one might , 
study with books or think by oneself. Such .dialogue is most productive 
-when participants trust each other eribugh to be honest and when they, 
have enough respect for one aether to. communicate mutual personal 
support in the midst of 'tough'-minded ^±^c ism . " Such conditions are - 
virt 



kno 



tuallv impossible in- large schools £n wfo$h^ teachers and ^students 
w,one another only brief ly -and. for-highly Specialized tasks. 

This is not the place *kuy-tfte full debated on small vs. large 
schools/ Familiar criticisms cohtend t.haf small /schools cannot provide 
the variety of course offerings or the* social diversity of large. schools 
-and-Jjiatpeople can be just as "inhumane" t-o one another in. small • 
.schools as inlarge~^ori&s~r--- On_the~ other liand, large schools have proven 



to be less efficient economical]^ thall* ma7iy^r±g4flally_assumed ; their., 
size has been cited as^a major fa.ctor contributing to vandalism, de 
quency, and drug a{>use. Teachers and administrators alike complain ,of 
the' problems of managing ^nstruct^iT'iri large institutions. There is no 
body of evidence to show that size alone differentiates good and poor 
social studies teaching, but,* impressfve sociological and psychological 
arguments on the nature of human 'interaction favor smaller institutions 
as a necessary, albeit insufficient,-, condition for attacking the "don't 
care attitude. , * - > 

A sense of belonging* in a v school group can probably b& achieye4 
without constructing new buildings or tearing down existing plants. 1 
With declining enrollments', some high -schools will- %ati^ally" ^become 
much smaller. Remaining students 3nd surviving staf£^ihould not be 
dispersed to centralized large sqhools.. Parts* of 'the building can bfe 

< 9- I J 

used for the school, with the excess °spacfe^ converted to alternative uses 



Or perhaps studfents and staff could -move to a yacant elementary School. * 
Schools of 2,000 or more might even divide their student body and staff, 
into two separate units, sharing a^building and/or using a double sched- 
ule. Some propose maintaining large schools but creating special sup- 
port groups for students- within\theig, but this strategy provides first 
aid to the stress inherent in large institutions rather -t^an 'preventing 



such stress in the first place. * — 

These recommendations' should be seen as necessary but not sufficient 
steps. Even if they were implemented, there is no guarantee that atti- 
tudes toward soci\l studies would change; attitudes are affected by many 
other factors that the recommendations do not address, including pres-. 

v 'I 

sure- on students^ to succeed just for the purpose of advancing to a higher 
status, general alienatioa from work in the society at large, and psycho- 
logical difficulties 'in handling ambiguity. Unless steps such as those 
suggested here arte taken, however, progress in vitalizing the field is 
unlikely. ft — # 
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What are the* desirable characteristics (desired states) of social 
studies/social science education? The answer^ -this question may be^ 
.given 'in, a variety of ways. One way is to set f.oDth the characteristics 
of approaches based on '.different points of departure f oF-program design 
and development. For example, -characteristics of a program- based oil 
social studies as transmission qf thk cultural heritage" -or the social 
studies as Social, science may be noted, emphasizing knowledge- as the 
point: of dfeparture. Or, characteristics of a program based'on reflective 
thinking »and decision-making or participation in action designed to 
improve society may be given, emphasizing Social nee^s as the point of - 
departure. Or, characteristics of a' program designed to nurture "the 
development of individual students may be noted, emphasizing, personal 
needs as the point of departure. 

. The answer may be given in other ways. For example/ one may take a 
competency-based 'approach .and identify desired capabilities of teachers, 
desired behaviors o£-§Tudehts, and the characteristics of a program that 
will develop them. Or, one may. Identify major "dimensions of the program 
such as persorml, social, and knowledge; or cultural, spatial, \ant 
temporal . Another way is to list characteristics under such headings aiT 
goals, organization, materials, 'methods, and evaluation. * * . 

The approach taken in this paper brings together the above elements, 
plas^others, and includes characteristics' related to the maiji components 
of a model for designing, analyzing, and evaluating a program of instruc- 
tion. The main elements selected for consideration are presented in the 
checklist that follows. ' - 



*- DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS. OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 



/ • , Rationale 

L 1 1 ~ — • — • 

JTo design, explain,* justify, and improve^the program of instruction 
^Point of view, beliefs, and *assunjptions: * » », 

Social reality * K nowledge/ o Learning D evelopment 

_Core values Other / , 

* Analysis of foundations: , * * 

Social Psychological Disciplinary N Historical 

Philosophical r : 

• Focus 

/ ■ ■■ 

_Human relationships . ^Social interaction Social institutions * 

^Relationships between people and their social and physical environments 
^Social, economic, and political systems in the- past, 'present, and fiutujre 

r Personal,- social, and knowledge dimensions .... . • 

' C ultural^ spatial, and temporal dimensions 

Goals and Objectives 

^ Contributions to purposes^Sf education: . x 

Seif-realization Human relationships 

J Economic competence 

Other: 



"Thinking ability 



Civic responsibility 
Learning how to learn 



JJeec^s assessment and identification of* contributions of subjects to 
the meeting of needs - * 

^Contributions to purposes and needs noted for each subject: 



/ 



Understandings Attitudes and ^alues 

-L earning skills Participation skills 

^Objectives stated for: ~ Courses .Units 



^Thinking. processes- 
Lessons 



"A K-12 Program 

V ' . • ■ - 
General education* for all students and specialized offerings to meet 

differing needs • 1 

»U nits and courses in a developmental sequence , * t ^ _ 

Content and processes drawn from: - * f 

^ Spcial sciences ~ Other disciplines as needed ^ Current affcPirs 

New developments ocial conc4|^s (such as career, multicultural, 

law-focused , global, and environmental education) v 

\ Critical"sele.&tion of :\ 

Learning materials 



Learning activities 



^Continuing evaluation of: 

• L earning Teaching 



JTeaching strategies 



JThe program of instruction 



Relationships to other subjects indicated 

Supervision » and coordination of instruction 

— € • 

t ^ Supporting Elements , 

A learning environment an# conditions that aid teaching /kid learning 

A staff development program tha*t promotes continuing gfcOwth 

■ £ n accountability system that interprets performance constructively 





A Functio nal Rationale 
* » ' ■ 1 - i r ~ 



A working rationale or frame of , reference is used to make curricular 
and instructional decisions and -to interpret, the social studies program. 
Included within a 'rationale is-the point df view on such matters as the, 
central gpal§ of education in -generdl and the social studies in partic- 
ular;' the nature of learning, knowledge, , and knowing; the nature of 
• social reality, the good life, and the ideal person; the roles of educa- 
tors, laypersons, and students in^ curriculum development; relationships, 

. between, sch90ls and other institutions with educational functions; and 1 
*\j |^ \ ,*> \ 

^emocratlx: Meals and. values ,that underlie our way of life. Also impor- 
Xant £xe belies and assumptions 'about various models of teaching,' 
approaches to j^luek education, models of evaluation, the impact of the 
hidden curriculum, ways of dealing with diversity in our .multiethnic 
society, and involvement inactivities designed to improve* human rela-' 
tionships. Rationale b#ildjng is a never-ending task,' essential to- the^ 
continuing imprc^eme^ of the social siudies and to staff development. 
^ From "ftie 'foundations * of the^urriculum are drawn? content, processes, 
and "rtoplications that are useful' in program" planning K development, and 
evaluation. The social foundations are sources of values, beliefs, 
changes, demands, and^ legaY reOTijfemejnts that must be "considered in 
designing programs to develcfeKfemoprfitic citizenship. Jhe psychological 
foundations are sources^ of info$mht*an used to derive implications for 
instruction related to human development-^nd learning. The social ' 
sciences and other disciplines are sources of content land methods .of _ 
inquiry fol^lJL levels'-df instruction. - The historical foundations are 
sour£es^fcf information^ on goals, patterns. of organization, content, 

procedures, and other features that have been most effective in the* bast. 

I • V ' ^ * 

The philosophical foundations are sources of the r point of View, values, 

* ♦ * v 

goals, objectives,- and logical processes that guide 'teachers and others 

in planning, developing*,* and evaluating the program. 

• k* • * • 

Focus 

— s~ • 

Interaction of people with their' human. and physical environment ,is 

kept in focus as students' explore , human relationship's *!fn our* pluralistic 

' - • ' • / 

- ' " ' ' *23 .122- / . 1 



S9ciety and in other societies..* Social, economic, and political activi- 
ties of people in our society and in other societies are examined. 

/ « 
Legal, governmental, value, and other systems are ^investigated. • Human ^ 

interaction is viewed from various perspectives, including inplticultural 
and multiethnic; local, state, national, and global; and past., present, 
and future. The richest possible content is selected from the social 
sciences and other sources as needed to study topics *and issues and to 
participate in individual and group action designed to improve the human 
condition. 

Persronal, SociaL, and Knowledge Dimensions • - 

These dimensions are kept in balance even though one may be empha- 
sized at a. particular^ time. The personal dimension includes the needs, . 
questions* concerns, conceptions, learning styles; and backgrounds of 
student's iu our multicultural society. , The social t dimension includes 
societal values, conditions 3tid changes,, processes of human interaction, 
interaction among ..students, and participation in school and community 
activities. The knowledge dimension includes the concepts, themes, ai)d 
generalizations that are structured^ in various ways, and used as tools of 

thinking. , . 

1 - *> " «, 

I 

• » * "\ 

Cultural', Spatial, and Temporal Dimensions * . 

These dimensions may be entwined in holistic studies or singled out 
at times forv*emphasis in sfhalytic studies. The, cultural dimension 
includes the diverse ways of living and key aspects of fehe cultural 
heritage needed for the general education of students,. The temporal 
dimension includes the historical, contemporary, anck alternative future 
aspects, of human relationships believed to be of importance in human 
affairs/ The spatial dimension includes the spatial distributions, areal 
associations, and interactions of people i^ c^fie place with those in 
another that afe helpful in understanding human affairs. Distinctions 
are made between widely applicable generalizations and those that a*e 
culture-bound, time-bound^, and space-bound. ' 0 * j 



\ 

* Goals and Objectives , v , 

Goals and objectives of social studies/social science education are 
viewed in the context of the educational enterprise. Contributions .to 
\the central purposes of education ars recognized. / For example, self- • 
realization is nurtured and human relationships are clarified through 
learning experiences at all levels of instruction. Thinking, ability and ' 
learning how* to learn are developed -as students apply processes and 
skills to topics, issues, and problems. Civic responsibility and eco- 
nomic competence are given speQiajL attention throughout the program of 

instruction. * ' , . 

• * & 

* s Needs* assessment is conducted to> sharpen goals and objectives and 

to identify aspects of the program to be improved. Assessment may be 

done by identifying the discrepancy between goals and attainments or by 

identifying needs and problems directly as expressed by school personnel, 

laypersons, and students. Needs assessment may be done in £he context 

of the overall educational program,* followed by implications for various 

subjects, or it may be focused on social studies/social science education 

alone. " 

Goals of , Social Studies/Social Science Education * 

GoaL statements serve as overarching, guides to planning, develop- 
ment, and evaluation; they typically include knowledge, attitudes and* 

values, and skills. Some s-tatements give special attention to selected 

t? • 
concepts, values, and skills. . The followihg list of /five basic social * 

9 * • ~ * 

studies/social science^ education goals singles out thinking processes 

and participation skills, which may be included under skills, because of ' 
their importance 'in program planning and development: 
, * 1. To develop the knowledge needed to function effectively in a 
democratic society and in an increasingly interdependent global society. 

2~. To develop the basic skills needed for life-long^ learning about 
human relationships. 
n 3. Td develop and use models of thinking and decision making ancl 
the intellectual processes essential to their use. 

4. To develop the "attitudes, values, valuing processes, and behav- 
ior patterns that are essential to responsible citizenship, , - 
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5. To. develop the skills needed to participate in activities 
designed fo k improve the human condition. 

Objectives * 

~T 

Goals. are translated into objectives f.or instruction provided in 

lessons, units, ^rjd courses at various levels. Gare is taken to stat$ 

objectives that are consistent with goafis and appropriate ,in terms of 

- s v 

such factors as educational, needs of students, ' local conditions, and 

... ^ 
state and local requirements. It is recognized that objectives are 

interrelated "and that multiple outcomes flofr from learning activities j 

even though a particular objective may be emphasized. 

. i A K-12 Curriculum 

General education.^ or all students and specialized offerings are 
included. Units and coutses are arranged in a developmental' sequence. 
Interdisciplinary, inultidisciplinary, and disciplinary patterns of 
organization are used as appropriate in terms of objectives, backgrounds ^ 
of students, and nature of the topic or issue. Instruction is provided • 
on state-mandated topics and on 'other "topics specif iejd 'by local boards 
of education. Those aspects of multicultural, multiethnic, career, law- 
focbeed, and environmental/energy education, and other special programs 
related to sodial concerns are incorporated into instruction after 
♦critical 1 appraisal of their contribution to the attainment of goals. 
Relationships to other subjects are analyzed to provide for mutually 
reinforcing and enriching instruction. . Supervision and coordination of 
instruction are provided at all levels.^ 0 

. \ 

Learning Materials- , 

The "proper* study of tiuman relationships ; attainment of goals;, indi- 
vidual differences among students, and diversity withih and among commu- 
nities call for the use of a variety of learning" materials.- Printed and^ 
other media are critically selected "from, the following add ^included in 
instruction: / 

— Printed materials such as .textbooks, references, 4 and' source 



materials ? , * 
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—Audiovisual materials such as sound and film media, ETV, .and 
.graphic * 

—Community resources such as study trips, resource persons, and 
events „ { 

•' ' .J. 

Teaching Strategies and Learning 'Activities " 

Strategies are selected and orchestrated in terms of objectives, 
teaching and learning styles, available learning materials, and condi- 

•a? ' * 

tions of instruction. Conceptual, inquiry, ahd topical/ approaches are 

unified in order* to obtain the advantages of each and to aid students in - 

using concepts as tools. for applying interpretation, analysis, and other. 

processes' to topics under study. Models of teaching are used to inquire 

into topics and issues in an investigative or scientific mode, to develop 

main ideas in a generalizing mode, to bring particulars about selected 

settings together in a holistic mode, and to make judgments' and decisions 

in* a decision-making or evaluative mode. Learning activities are 

selected and sequenced to accommodate learning styles, with attention to 
. . . 1 9 * • v 

initiating, intake, organizing, demonstrative, and expressive activities. 

Continuing Evaluation ~ 

Beginning with needs assessment and diagnosis of students 1 ' back- 
grounds and achievement, ongoing formative evaluation and periodic sum- 
mative- evaluation are conducted as an integral part,, of "instruction. 
Teacher observation, examination of samples of work, and other informal 
assessment procedures are used alotig^with tests, invent9Tjd.es, and other 
formal ^assessjnent devices. ^ Information obtained from evaluation is us$.d 
to improve teaching and learning, mafke curricular changes, and service 
the accountability .system,. ^ , * 



Supporting Elements 



Environment for Teaching and Learning 



The home, school, aid community environments are conducive to effec- 
tive teaching and 'learning. Cooperative home/school relationships are*, 
maintained. Both the fdrmal and hidden* curricula are supported by ' 
administrative policies ahd practices that place top priority on effec- 
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tivfe teaching and learning. The community ^environment is analyzed to 
capitalize -on supporting -elements ancUto remedy conditions that wo^k! 
against ef-fective teaching and learning. Students 1 responsibilities for 
creating and maintaining a productive environment are c^larif ied, estab- 
lished, artd evaluated. 

v The classroom environment is marked by mutual trust and respect, 
individualized and personalized learning, and high regard for t\e impor- 
tance of social ! studies/social science educatipn. Extensions of teaching 
'and learning beyond the classroom, the school day, and the school year 
are viewed as part of the teaching and learning. environment. 

Patterns of organization 'such as graded and nongraded,^ self- * 
contained classroom and departmental, early t childhood, middle and second 
dary levels, and team teaching and- differentiated staffing are weighed 
in light of such -criteria as contributions to attainment of goals, 
improvement of teaching and learning, concerns of teachers, and 'available 
facilities and support services. , % • ^ 

Instructional support services atffe provided; these include library 
and- instructional media services, supervision, evaluation, guidance and 
counselling, and special education services^ to facilitate mains treaming. 



Staff Development „ . 

A dynamic program of "staff development is provided to shatpen the 
competencies that are essential to high-duality instruction. Both pre- 
service and inservjlce education include ^ttention to such competencies 
as tlife following: " 



Goals a AcLob j e c t ive s/ C^ 

• y \ 1 " * ^ i 

— Interpreting goals and breaking. them down into objectives 

'* — preparing instructional objectives ^or lessons, units, and courses 

Organization : - -* . 

— Usingr interdisciplinary, multidisciplinary , and disciplinary 
patterns of organization as appropriate t * / • 

—Incorporating new materials" from the^disciplin^s, current affairs,- 

and special pr^grams^af ter critical selection of Otiose elements that 

i * , 

belong in the -social studies 



if** 
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instructional media: 

— r ^ 

—Selecting, and using a variety of me'dia to achieve stated objec- 
tives . . * \ 

— Identifying bias and other deficiencies in instructional media 
—Obtaining -and creating media for 'students maihstreamed into 
regular- classes and to meet individual needs. 
Teaching strategies : 
/ _ — Using a variety of critically selected strategies to achieve 
knowledge, thinking process., skill, and affective objectives / 
—Providing group-centered, individual-centered, and teacfcet- \ 
centered instruction as appropriate to improve learning: x 
— Providing intake, organizing, applicative, and expressive activi- 
ties that lift thinking from first-level processes such as interpreting 
and classifying to higher-l^vel proceases. such as analyzing and evaluat- 
ing ' 

Evaluation: 



/ 



.la- 



v : — Using a variety of informal ahd formal techniques to ,as£selss le 

ing • > • ' 

* * 

. ^ — Conducting needs assessment and diagnostic, formative, and sum-, 
mative evaluation 

- ^ — Using data from evaluation to improve^ teaching' and learning, 

report students* progress, improve accountability, and\ revise the program 

Professional growth: . \ 

: * - \ \ ' . 

— Using current spurces of information, *inservice\kctivities, and 
professional meetings for continuing growth \ 

--Revising one's rationale for the social studies and using it to- 
make instructional, decisions 

— Working with 'others for continuing improvement o\ social studies 
education - * 



--Keeping abreast of new $eve 



opments in the foundations of the 



social studies arid drawing.^implicat Ions for program improvement* 

'. '••'/:• • • 

Accountability System 

The* accountability systeta is cooperatively designed and operated 
\ * * * 

constructively^ to interpret the performance of : students, teachers, and 

* * \ ' \ >V ' * 

other school personnel. All objectives are assessed and a critical 



\ 



selection is made of both formal and informal techniques of assessment. 
^ Care is taken to^aVoid such pitfalls as limiting assessment to easily 
measured objectives, making unwarranted comparispns between classes and 
between schools, failing "to take account .of students' backgrounds when 
interpreting data, .scapegoating of teachers, and neglecting individual 
differences by emphasizing instruction designed to show improvement on 
the average achievement of classes, * * 
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